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For the Companion. 
THE COUSIN FROM BOSTON. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

We had been friends ever since I could re- 
member, Nelly andl. We were just about the 
same age. Our parents were neizhbors, in the 
quiet country town where we both lived. I was 
an only child; and Nelly was an only daughter, 
with two strong brothers who idolized her. 

We were always together. We went to the 
same school, and sat on the same bench, and 
used the same desk. We learned the same les- 
sons. [ had almost said we ihought the same 
thoughts. Wecertainly loved the same pleas- 
ures. We used to go together, in early spring, 
to hunt the dainty mayflowers from under the 
sheltering dead leaves, and to find the shy lit- 
tle blue-eyed violets. We went hand in hand 
into the still summer woods, and gathered the 
delicate maiden-hair, and the soft mosses, and | 
all the summer wealth of bud and blossom. 
Gay little birds sang to us. The deep blue sky 
bent over us, and the happy little brooks mur- 
mured and frolicked at our feet. 

In autumn we went nutting and apple gather- 
ing. In the winter we slid, and coasted, and 
snow-halled. For every season, there was some 
special pleasure—and always Nelly and I were 
together—always sufficient to each other, for 
company. We never dreamed that any thing 
could come between us, or that we could ever 
learn to live without each other. 

We were thirteen when Nelly’s cousin from 
Boston—Lill Simmonds, her name was—came to 
see her. [t was vacation then, and I had not 
seen Nelly for two days, because it had been 
raining hard. So I did not know of the expect- 
ed guest, until one morning Nelly’s brother 
Tom came over, and told me that his Aunt Sim- 
monds, from Boston, was expected that noon, and | 
with her his cousin Lill. 

“She’ll be a nice playmate for you and Nelly,” | 
he said. ‘‘She’s only a year older than you two, 
and she used to have plenty of funin her. Nel- 
ly wants you to come over this afternoon, sure.” 

That was the beginning of my feeling hard 
toward Nelly. I was unreasonable, I know, but 
[thought she might have come to tell me the 
news herself. I felt a sort of bitter, shut-out 
feeling all the forenoon, and after dinner I was 
half minded not to ¢o over—to let her have her 
Boston cousin all to herself. 

My mother heard some of my speeches, but 














| Shoulders, and all full of little shining waves | have enjoyed Lill’s grace and beauty, and learned 
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what vain, asI am sorry to confess I was. I| for the time, it choked out every thing swect 
had been used to think myself as well-dressed, | and good. 
and as well-looking as any of my young neigh-| While the Boston cousin stayed, I saw little of 
bors; I was neither as well-dressed nor as well-| Nelly. Iam telling the truth, and I must con- 
looking as Lill Simmonds. fess it was my fault. I know, now, that Nelly 
Nelly was right. She was a beauty. She was| was unchanged; but, of course, she was very 
a little taller than Nelly or I—a slender, grace- | much occupied. Whenever I saw her she was 
ful creature, with a high-bred air. It was years | so full of Lill’s praises that I foolishly “thought 
before they had begun to crimp little girls’ hair,| I was nothing to her any more, and Lill was 
but I think Lill’s must have been crimped. It|every thing. If I had chosen to verify her 
was a perfect golden cloud about her face and | words, instead of chafe at them, I, too, might 


but my wicked pride and jealousy wouldn’t 
let me. Lill would be there, I thought, and she 
wouldn’t want me while she had Lill. So I 
stayed away. 

The next morning they all went off. When I 
heard the car-whistle at the little railroad station 
amile anda half away, I began to ery again. 
Then, if it had not been too late, I would have 
gone and implored my friend to forgive me, and 
not shut me out of her heart. But the day for 
repentance was over. 

The slow months went on. I missed Nelly at 
school, at home, everywhere. I longed for her 
with an incurable longing. It was to me almost 
as if she were dead. People wrote many less 
letters in those days than they do now, and nei- 
ther Nelly or I had learned to express any thing 
of our real selves on paper. We exchanged 
three or four letters, but they amounted to little 
more than the statement that we were well, and 
the list of our studies. One look into Nelly’s 
eyes would have been worth « thousand such, 

There were other pleasant girls in town, but I 
took none of them into Nelly’s vacant place— 
how could 1?) Who of them would remember 
all my past life, as she did—she who had shared 
with me so many perfect days of June, so many 
long, bright summers and melancholy autumns, 
and winters white with snow? I was, as I have 
shown you, jealous, and hateful, and cruel, but 
never for a moment fickle. 

At last Nelly came again. It was aday in the 
late June, and she found me just where she had 
left me, under the old horse-chestnut tree in the 
great old-fashioned garden. I knew it must be 
almost time for her coming, but I had not asked 
any one about it. Somehow I couldn’t. I very 
seldom even spoke her name in those days. So 








and ripples. Then what eyes she had—star-| from her a great many things worth knowing. 
bright and deep blue, and with lashes so long | But I took my own course, and if the cup I 
that when they drooped they cast a shadow on | drank was bitter, it was of my own brewing. 
the pale pink of her cheeks. Her features were At last, one afternoon, Nelly came over by her- 
all delicate and pure; her hands white, with one | self to see me. I was most ungracious in my 
or two glittering rings upon them; and her | welcome. 

clothes! My own gowns had not seemed tome| ‘I don’t see how you could tear yourself away 
ill-made before; but now I thought Nelly andI| from your city company,” I said, with that 
both looked as if we had come out of the ark. | small, hateful sarcasm, which is so often a girl’s 
It was the first of September, and her dress had | weapon. “They say self-denial is blest—I hope 
just been made for fall—a rich, glossy, blue pop- | yours will be.” 

lin, with soft lace at throat and wrists,and a pin| Perhaps Nelly guessed that my hatefulness 
and some tiny ear jewels of exquisitly cut pink | had its rogt in pain; or it may have been that 





she was wise enough not to interfere. When 


she saw, at last, that curiosity and inclination | der Nelly was dazzled. She may like to be the 


had gotten the better of pique and jealousy, she 
basted a fresh ruffle in the neck of my afternoon 
dress, .and tied a pretty blue ribbon in my hair, 
and I looked as neat and suitable for the occa- 
sion as possible. ‘ 


coral. her own heart was too full of something else for 
“Yes,” I thought to myself, bitterly, “no won- | her to notice my mood. 

“Lill is going to-morrow,” she said, gently. 

| contrast, to help Miss Fine-Airs show off; butI| “Indeed,” I answered, “I don’t know how the 

| object to that character, and I shall keep pretty | town will support the loss of so much beauty and 

| clear of this house while Miss Lill is in it.” grace. I suppose I shall see more of you, then; 
I spoke to her politely enough, I suppose; | but I must not be selfish enough to rejoice in 

| and she answered me, it might have been either | the general misfortune.” 





At least [ thought so, until [ got to Nelly’s. | shyly or haughtily—I chose in my then mood to 
She did not watch for my coming, and run to| think the latter. Decidedly the afternoon was 
the gate to meet me, as usual. Of course it was | Not a success. 
perfectly natural that she should be entertain-| Nelly did her best to make it pleasant; but 
ing her cousin, but I missed the accustomed | she and I couldn’t go poking about into all sorts 
greeting; and when she heard my voice at the | of odd places, as we did when we were alone, 
(oor, and came out of the parlor to speak to me, | and we did not know what the Boston cousin 
{ know that if my face reflected my heart, it| would like to do; so we put on our company 
must have worn a most sullen and unamiable| manners and talked, and for an illustration of 
reflection. - | utter dullness and dreariness commend me to a 

“Pm so glad you've come, Sophie,” she said, | “talk” between three girls in their early teens, 
cheerfully. “Lill is in the parlor. I want you | who have nothing of the social ease which comes 
to like her. But you ean’t help it, I know, she’s | of experience and culture, and where two of them 
So lovely; sucha beauty.” | have nothing in common with the other, as re- 

“Perhaps I sha’n’t see with your eyes,” I[an-| gards daily pursuits and habits of life. Lill 
swered, with what [imagined to be most eut-| talked a little about Burnham’s—it was before 
ung coldness and dignity. Loring’s day—but we had read no novelists but 

“O, ves, I guess you will,” she laughed. ‘We | Scott and Dickens, and we couldn’t discuss with 
have thought alike about most things, all our, her whether it wasn’t too bad that Gerald mar- 
lives,” | ried Isabel and did not marry Margaret. 
I followed her into the parlor, and I saw Lill. | We might have brizhtened a little over the sup- 
If you area country girl, who read, and have| per, but then Mrs. Simmonds, who had been sit- 
ever been suddenly confronted with a city young | ting up stairs with Nelly’s mother, was present, 
lady in the height of fashion, to whom you were /—a stately dame, in rustling silk and gleaming 
expected to make yourself agreeable, you can, | jewels, who overawed me completely. I was 


perhaps, understand what I felt; particularly if | glad to go home; but the little root of bitter- 


Nelly’s gentle eyes filled with tears, at last. 


she stole upon me unawares, and the first [ 
knew her arms were round me—her waym, ten- 
der lips against my own—and her sweet, un- 
changed voice cried,— 

“O Sophie, this is good, this is coming home, 
indeed.” 

I cried like a very child. Nelly didn’t quite 
understand that, but then she had not had, like 
me, a hard place in her heart, which needed 
happy tears to melt it away. I think, in spite 
of the tears, I was more glad of the meeting even 
than she. After a little while she said,— 
| Come, I want you to go home with me now, 

and see Lill.” 

| Will you believe that even then the old, bitter 
jealousy began to gnaw again at my heart? 
She had been with Lill almost a year; could she 
not be content to give me a single hour without 
her? Perhaps she saw my thought in my face, 
for she added, in such a sad, pitiful tone, ‘Poor 
Lill!” 

“Poor Lill,” indeed! with her beautiful golden 
hair, and her eyes like stars, and her lovely 
gowns, and her city airs, “poor Lill!” 











“Sophie,” she said, “how can you be so un- | “T should never think of calling Miss Sim- 
kind, you whom I have loved all my life? Zam , monds poor,” [ said, with the old hardness back 
going, too, with Lill, and that is what I came to! jn my voice. 
tell you. Ever since she has been here, Aunt| “You will when you see her now,” Nelly an- 
Simmonds has been trying to persuade mother | swered, gently. “She had a hard fall on the 
to let me go back for a years’ schooling with | icy pavement, last winter, and she hurt her hip, 
Lill, but it was not decided until last night. | and it’s been growing worse and worse. She can 
Mother thought, at first, that I must wait to! hardly walk at all now, and she has suffered 
have mv winter things made; but Aunt Sim-! awfully. But she has been, O sv patient!’ 
monds said she could get them better in Boston,! And how I had dared to envy that girl! 1 was 
and the same woman would make them for me | shocked and silenced. I walked along by Nelly’s 
who makes Lill’s.” . | side, very quietly. When we got there she took 

“Indeed! How well dressed you will be!” [| me up into her room, «and there I saw Lill Sim- 
said, bitterly. “How you will respect yourself!” monds. I should hardly have known her. The 

“Sophie, I don’t know you,” Nelly burst out, | golden glory of hair floated about her still. The 
indignantly. ‘The hardest of all was to leave | eves were star-bright yet, bat the cheeks which 
you, for we’ve been together all our lives; but the long lashes shaded were pink no longer, and 
you are making it easy. Good-by.” | they were so thin and hollow that it was pitiful 

She put her arms round me, even then, and | to see them. 
kissed me, and [ responded coldly. Ohow could| She wore a wrapper of some soft blue stuff, 
I, when I loved her so? I watched her out of | and on her lap lay her frail, transparent hands. 
sight; and then I sank down upon the grass, and | She started up to mect us with a smile which 
laid my head upon a little bench where we had | for a moment gave back some of the old bright- 
often sat tozether, and sobbed and cried till [| ness to her face, but which faded almost instant- 





by natu 


could scarcely see. I was half tempted to go|ly. I sat down beside the lounging-chair where 


re you are not only sensitive, but some-' ness I had carried in my heart had grown, until, | over to Nelly’s, and ask her to forgive me, ' she waslying, but I could not talk to her. The 
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sight of her wasted loveliness was all too sad. 
After a little while she said to Nelly,— 


“Won’t you, you are always so good to me, | pieces at church and at weddings; and of ladies | 
go and fetch mea glass of the cool water from | 


the spring at the foot of the garden?” 

Nelly went, instantly, and then Lill turned to 
me and put her hand on my arm. 

“1 asked her to go, Sophie,” she said, “because 
I wanted to speak to you. I wanted to say 
something’to you which it would hurt her to 
hear. I used to be very jealous of you, Sophie. 
I wanted Nelly to love me best, but she never 
did. She had loved you so long that I could see 
you were always first in her heart. 
am glad. 
I am gonel would not like Nelly to be so un- 
happy as she would if she had loved me first and 
best. She will miss me, and she will be very 
sorry for me, but she will have you, and you 
can comfort her. I am ashamed, now, of that 
old jealousy. I think it made me not nice to 
you last summer.” 

Lill jealous of me! I was dumb with sheer 
amazement. And I, how much bitterness and 
injustice I had to confess!) But before I could 
put it into words Nelly had come back, and a 
look from Lill kept me silent. 

That night, when I went away, I put my arms 
round my darling and kissed her with my whole 
heart, as [ had not done for a year. She never 
knew how much went into that kiss, of sorrow, 
and shame, and self-reproach. 

What months those were which followed. I 
was constantly with Nelly and her cousin. Mrs. 
Simmonds was there, but Lill spent most of her 
day-time hours with us girls; to spare her 
mother, probably, who was with her every night, 
and also because she loved us both. Sometimes, 
on fine days, she would walk a little under the 
trees, and I have knelt unseen, in a passion of 
loving humility, and kissed the grass over which 
she had dragged after her her helpless foot., 
Growing near to death, she grew in grace. As 
Nelly said, one day,— 

“Ter wings are growing. 
with them soon.” 

And so she did. Through the summer she 
lingered, suffering much, at times, but always 
patient, and gentle, and uncomplaining. And 
when the dead leaves of autumn went fluttering 
down the wind, she diced, with the dead summer, 
and upborne on the wings of some messenger of 
God her soul went home. 

Even her mother hardly dared mourn for her 
—her life had been so pure and so peaceful—her 
death was so tranquil and so happy. I had 
ceased, long before, to be jealous of her. No 
one could love her too much. She was my saint, 
and her memory has hallowed many a thought 
during the long world-weary years since. I 
need but to close my eyes to sce a pale, patient 
face, with its glory of golden hair and its eyes 
bright as stars; and often, on some soft wind, I 
seem to hear her voice, speaking again the last 
words I ever heard her speak : 

“Love each other always, my darlings, and 
remember I loved you both.”’ 

We have obeyed her faithfully, Nelly and I. 
Through the long years since, no coldness or 
estrangement has ever come between us. My 
first and last jealousy was buried in Lill’s grave; 
and Nelly and I have proved, to our own satis- 
faction at least, that a friendship between two 
girls may be strong as it is sweet, faithful as it 
is fond,—the inalienable riches of a whole life. 


She will fly away 


- 
For the Companion, 
THE TOWN TONGUE OF DUCK- 
SPORT. 

There was a good deal of public spirit in the 
little village of Ducksport. There was a town 
hall, a town bell, a town clock and “a town 
tongue”; so said Said Sam Waters, who said a 
great many funny things. 

This “tongue” lay between the thin lips of 
Iletty Benley, the village tailoress, and was the 
terror of all the peace-loving matrons who were 
forced to call her in to clothe their boys. 

Hetty owned a neat little cottage and garden, 
besides some money in the bank, and she might 
have been very easy and happy had she not been 
proprictor of the said “tongue,” which kept her 
and everybody else in hot water. 

The ladies ot Ducksport had borne with Hetty’s 
infirmity many years, but they had now resolved 
by the aid of ready-made clothing and sewing- 
machines to rid themseives of such bondage; 
and the brave ones had led off in the innovation. 

The news had reached Hetty’s ears, and she 
resolved to revenge herself on clothiers, sewing- 
machine companies, and also on her unfaithful 
customers, She had always been an enemy to 
sewing machines, which she asserted were in- 
vented by the evil one, for the purpose of starv- 
ing “the women who didn’t choose to get mar- 
ried for a living.” 


And now [| 
I shall never be well again, and when | 
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She had several traditions about young men 
whose machine-made clothes had dropped to 


who went out to walk with silk skirts, and came 
home with half a dozen separate breadths hang- 
ing about their heels. 


clothes, and was advising others to do the 
same, and several machines had lately invaded 
the peaceful homes of her customers. 

Who struck the first blow to her honor and 
prosperity? That was the question on her mind 
as she stationed herself at the gate one morning 
as the little Ducksporters were on their way to 
school, stabbing a stout jacket with her needle, 
and ringing out her temper with it on her iron 
thimble. She used more strategy in her plans 
than some of our generals did in the war, and 
she knew that “fools and children always speak 
the truth.” 

“Good-mornin’, Tommy !” she called out to 


, the minister's fat little boy of five years, as he 


came running along with his primer in his 
hand. “Don’t you want some of my sweetin’s ?” 

Whoever heard of a Tommy who didn’t want 
“sweetings.” 
off the ground, Hetty said, “What nice new 
clothes you’ve got. Who made em?” 

“My mamma did,” replied the innocent child. 
“She’s been to Boston with Mrs. Jones. Mam- 


ma bought a whole suit of tissue-paper clothes, | 


with gold buttons on ’em, that aint buttons at 
all,—for a pattern,—and lots o’ things.” 

“Why didn’t she send for me to make them?” 
asked Hetty. 

“O, cause you talk so much and make trouble 
’mong folks. She says she’s ’fraid of you, you’ve 
got such a tongue. J aint’fraid of you—these 
apples is so good, and I don’t care if you do tell 
folks what I say;” and, seeing a little friend, 
Tommy started off on a full run, just as Crissy 
Low, a simple girl whose mother worked for 
Mrs. Dr. Jones, came stumbling along. 

“Have some sweetin’s, Crissy?” called Hetty. 
And Crissy, who was always ready for any thing 
to cat, ran up, her mouth and heart opened by 
this kindness. 

“Has your mother heard Miss Dr. Jones say 
when she expects me there to make the boys’ 
clothes?” asked Miss Benley. 

“O, ho!” cried Crissy, winking her eyes as if 
by. machinery, and stuttering in her joyful ex- 
citement, “she don’t never ’spect you no more. 
Mother heard—heard ’em say, that they was 
done—done with you, and they wi—wished every- 
body would buy patterns and machines and make 
their boys’—boys’ clothes, so you’d have to cl— 
clear out, and go somewhere else. Miss Jones 
says she hates to have y—you so near her, she’s 
so ’fraid of your tongue. But Mr. Tufts—Uncle 
*Zek’l—he li—likes you, and he told Miss Jones 
so. He—he won’t hear nobody spoke agin, but 
he haint never su—suffered from your tongue, 
y—you know. Miss Jones see a dancin’ bear in 
Boston with a long pole, and he hugged the 
man; now I must run.” 

’*Zek’1 Tufts was an old man with ten thou- 
sand dollars, a tender heart and a very simple 
mind, who on the death of his mother, a year 
before this time, had come to reside with his 
niece, the doctor’s wife. Here he amused himself 
by taking care of the horse and cow, working in 
the garden, and going the errands when the boys 
were too lazy to go. He had a great many very 
odd ways, which afforded fun for the boys of 
the village. He cared nothing for appearance, 
*‘so’s he was only clean,” and so had patronized 
Hetty, the only grown-up man who did so. 
And such a figure as he cut! Sam Waters had 
always said that Hetty spread her customers out 
on their cloth, and then chalked round them to 
get “a fit’; and after Uncle’ Zck’l came, people 
believed it. Those coats and pants would have 
made our “artist tailors” stare. Sam Watson, 
who was only a rural critic, said he looked “‘like 
a great stuffed rag-baby.” 

He had to hold his arms out horizontally, till 
he looked like a guide-post, for the armholes 
were too tight to allow him the freedom due to 
an American citizen. 

As‘all the boys were set giggling when Uncle 


aisle, calling attention to his new clothes, his 
niece had urged him to go to Boston in the 
sloop Belle, of Ducksport, to get him an over- 
coat made which would cover up, for the winter 
at least, his outlandish coat. He always took 
his niece’s advice pleasantly, and then did as he 
had a mind to; so her joy at seeing him off for 
Boston was not half so great as her dismay at 


seeing him return with a huge bundle contain- | outright when she thought of getting next door | 


But for all this, some- | 
body had been to Boston buying ready-made | 


While he was picking the apples | 


| “O la, so’s a thing’s cut right, Sally, it don’t 
; make no odds how it’s made, it can’t help settin’ 
good,” he replied. 

On the very evening of the day that Hetty had 
| talked with Tommy and Crissy, Uncle ’Zek’] 
went up to the cottage to try on this fated over- 
coat. 

This kind old man was so sensitive that he 
would never “shu” the hens out of the garden, 
but always waved them out with his handker- 
chief. He never said “‘scat!”’ to pussy, nor “get 
out!” to the dog, lest he might hurt their feel- 
ings; but always coaxed them out of the reom 
with a bit of meat; so you may be sure he was 
| tender of all human hearts. 

He knocked again and again at Hetty’s door, 
} and coughed very loud on the steps; but there 
| was noresponse. So he walked in, and his kind 
heart was touched by seeing her bathed in tears 
and sobbing bitterly. 

“Why! why!” he cried, ‘“‘who’s dead, Miss 
Benley ?” 

“Nobody, Mr. Tufts; for I haint got nobody 
to dic! Everybody’s dead that cared for me, 
long ago; and I wish I was dead too!’ she 
sobbed out. 

“O Miss Benley, don’t say that!’”’ cried the old 
man. “Tell me your troubles, and I’ll help you 
; out as sure’s I’m alivin’ man! I never could 
|see a woman cry without breakin’ down my- 

self!” 
| And then Hetty poured out her sorrows, and 
| told of the plot which had been laid to starve 

and ruin her. 

“°Zek’| Tufts was not,” he said, “‘much varsed 

in women folks, never havin’ owned any; but 
| he pitied them all;”” and now he was deeply 
| touched by Hetty’s tears. 
| “T shall leave this town,” she said, “if I have 
| to die on the road; for I haint a friend here.” 

“You have!” cried Uncle ’Zek’l, wiping his 
eyes with his red bandanna. “Ili stick by you 
spite of every artful woman in Ducksport!” 

“But you can’t put down ready-made clothin’, 
nor’nihilate sewin’ machines,” sobbed Hetty. 








en of Ducksport, either,” cried “our uncle,” with 
the air of a heroic knight. 


ty, in surprise. 
“Why, I mean this,”’ replied the old man. 
own tailorin’, whether they will or no. I asked 


she laughed in my face, and then told it all over 
town! 


mind after ’d bought my weddin’ suit! 


you the little my father left me.” 


her in a house Uncle ’Zek’]1 owned; and she said 


and consult the doctor’s wife. 


bargain.” 7 


lip.” 


in’ my leave. 


cats and dogs,” said Uncle ’Zek’l. 


ing. 





| of folks, and holding your tongue when there’s 
*Zek’l’s squeaking boots came up the church | 


” 


nothing good to say,” replied the old man 
“Will you call this a bargain?” 





duty to you in all things.” 


a girl to marry me when I was twenty-five, and | anybody’s loaf. 


“What’s that?” asked Hetty, startled at 
thought of the proverb about the “cup and the | after having heard from the shoe-dealer’s clerk 





| The wedding was in the new house, and was 
quite a fine affair, at which all Hetty’s patrons 
were present. Mrs. Jones made merry over the 
change by saying, ‘Now [shall have an aunt to 
do for nothing, what I used to hire Miss Hetty 
Benley to do for my boys.” 

When Mrs. Tufts returned from her shopping 
| and wedding trip combined, she said, ‘‘Well, af- 
| ter seeing how boys look in Boston, I wonder 
any lady could have had her cloth cut by me! I 
sha’n’t trust myself even to make Mr. Tufts’ 
clothes, but shall go up to Boston to fit him out 
twice a year!” 

And after this, Hetty was so busy and so hap- 
py that she let other people’s affairs alone. If 
she ever forgot herself, and began to speak evil 
of others, Uncle ’Zek’1 would say,— 

“Tut, tut! now let’s hear what’s good about 
7em!” 

And thus the town tongue of Ducksport was 
silenced. 

ee rome 
For the Companion. 


YOUNG COPPERTOES. 


“So you are going to work for Mr. Hale, and 
your mother’s going West to keep house for her 
brother?” said Harry Thorn to his friend Nor- 
man Knight, whose widowed mother had lost 
her little farm by a flaw in the deed. 

Norman held his head up and replied, “TI hope 
| Mr. Hale’s horses won’t wait fora drink till I 
lead them to water! And I hope Uncle Ben will 
have his dinner before my mother goes to Ohio 
to cook it for him!” 

“But you must live, my dear fellow,” said 
Harry. 

“Yes; that’s just what we mean to do,—to live 
|here. I’m bound to get a good common school 
education before I set out in life for myself,” 
said Norman. “We have yet a hundred dollars 
ayear. I know that by my working every min- 
ute out of school, we can raise herbs, and poul- 
try, and eggs, and honey enough to bring in two 
hundred dollars more. The cow and my six 





“No; but I can put you where you won’t be | sheep will help us along; and we’re determined 
beholden to neither on ’em, nor yet to the wom- | to stick together and not to go in debt, even if 


we should have a hard pinch now and then. 
You won’t blush to call me your friend, Hal, 


“What do you mean, Mr. Tufts?” asked Het- | even if I go with my knees patched?” 


“No, never, old fellow; Pll share my last loaf 
with you,” said Harry, slapping his friend 


“T’ll marry you, and then they’Il have to do their | smartly on the shoulder. 


“No,” said Norman, “we’re not going to share 
We shall earn our bread!” 
Norman Knight had never been classed among 


When I was thirty-five, I asked another | the poor boys of the town; but he had seen what 
to marry me, and she said yes, but changed her] they had suffered, and knew what he himseif 
Now | must now suffer from some half-dozen rich but 
I’m sixty, and I want a home o’ my own. I’m] coarse fellows, who fancied they showed off their 
too old to go round foolin’ among ladies, and if} own grandeur by ridiculing their less fortunate 
it’s any object for you to take me, say so now. | schoolmates. 

I’ll take good care of you, and never give youa 
rough word; and if I die before you, I'll leave | resolved to stand his own ground, to be perfect- 


But Norman was a brave fellow, and he had 


ly independent, and never to allow himself to 


Hetty wasn’t long accepting the offer of being | feel either wounded or insulted by any thing 
Mrs. Dr. Jones’ aunt, and of living next door to} that might be said to him. 


The winter was setting in, and Norman was 


“yes,” without giving him a chance to go home| forced, as the head of the little family, to go to 


the city to get the family supplies, with the lit- 


“But,” added the old man, with a little shiv- | tle money he could command. 
er, as if he felt that he had gone a little too fast, 
“there is one condition to this here business | “copper toes” which had just then been invent- 
that I shall have to insist on afore we call it a} ed. 


While in Boston he saw, for the first time, the 


Here was a grand chance to save shoe- 
leather; but what would the boys say? 
“Who cares?” he cried, as if thinking aloud, 


all the advantages of copper toes. ‘I'll take 


“Why, that you don’t speak evil of any livin’ | them and wear them, and tell the fellows it is 
cre’tur’ after you take my name; and that you| Boston fashion! 
never hurt anybody’s feelin’s without first ask- | that’s what I’m after now.” 
I’m a tender-hearted man, and I 
want to live in love with everybody—even the | commotion in the village. 


They will save money, and 


As he had expected, the copper toes made a 
The poor boys who 


“TI must in- | had to go barefoot part of the year were charmed 
sist on your promisin’ this, or I won’t take yer.” | with the improvement, and gathered round him 

“Well, but there’s no harm in speakin’ the | in the yard of the school-house, to learn all the 
truth about folks; is there?’ asked Hetty, blush- | particulars as to the wear and the cost. 


Norman had resolved not to hide his fect un- 


“Yes; sometimes the truth cuts deeper than | der the bench, but to show them and take the 


j lies. I go for speaking all the good you know | storm at once. ‘is 
“What on the earth have you been doing to 
-| your shoes?” asked the conceited son of a city 


man, who had recently bought a farm, and fan- 


“TL will,” replied Hetty, ‘and strive to do my | cied he had sense enough to carry it on. 


“This is a new invention for saving shoe- 


We must confess that, softened as Hetty’s | leather; and as nobody has more need to save 





spirit now was, she d'd triumph a littie over! it than I, I bought them, and I expect to set the 


Mrs. Dr. Jone., to whom she knew this marriage | fashion here. 


Have a card?” asked Norman, 


| would be a grief, as -vell as a Joss of money; for! pulling out one of half-a-dozen he had breught 


she expected to be her uncle’s heir. She laughed | home in his pocket. 


“No,” cried the little snob, curling his lip; “I 


ing an overcoat, “‘cut out, only to be made,” he | to her who thought ten houses off was too near! | don’t need to save shoe-leaiher, and I sha’n’t fol- 


said, by Miss Benley, “because women folks that 


: | : . * 
But Mrs Jones was a sensible woman, and | low you in fashions cither.” 





couldn’t get married always had such hard times | accepted pleasantly what she could not hinder. 
in life.” 


Atrecess he reported his discovery, and his 
She had a candid but pleasant talk with Hetty, | companions—a set by themselves—saw rare sport 
as they gathered round poor Norman. 

“What on earth have you had your feet cop- 


“O uncle,” cried the doctor’s wife, in despair, | which, with the other reproofs she’ had recent- 
“why didn’t you have it made by the tailor?” | ly had, did her a great deal of good. 
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per-bottomed for? Are you going to sea?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“No, sir!’ cried Norman, laughing. “I got 
these toes to kick my way through life with. 
Don’t they look as if difficulties would give way 
before them ?” 

“T’d go barefoot,” cried another, “before I'd 
wear such looking things as those!” 

“Not if you lived on our road, young man; 
the stones would be too much for you. Be a 
good little boy, as the teacher says, and perhaps 
you'll never be obliged to go barefoot, if you are 
honest and industrious.” 

“T won’t, any way,” replied the scornful fel- 
low. 

“Not if Iean help you to shoes, when you 
need them,” said Norman, putting one foot on 
his knee and strapping his jack-knife on his 
shoe. ‘‘Now look there! This is like wearing 
jewelry on your toes!” 

“How much honey did it take to get up such 
a uniform for your feet?” asked the tavern- 
keeper’s son. . 

“As much as about a dozen of my smartest 
bees will make next summer,” replied Norman, 
pleasantly. 

“Your toes look like two rising suns,” said 
the fancy farmer’s boy. 

“Now that’s what I call a brilliant remark,” 
replied Norman, stretching his fect out in the 
sunshine. “Ill send it to the inventor as a puff 
from you. Any thing more, gentlemen?” 

“T wouldn’t be proud of my poverty, and try 
to show it off, if I were you,” said the tavern- 
keeper’s son. 

“Why, this is only the beginning of what 
you'll see before next spring! I expect to have 
patches on my knees and my elbows, unless 
there’s another invention for coppering them 
too! I’m going to have my broken slate darned, 
any way!” 

“Why don’t you go and hire at Mr. Hale’s, in- 
stead of being pinched this way?” asked the 
other. 

“They don’t pinch!’ cried Norman; “‘they’re 
as loose as my stocking. Why don’t you hire 
out to Mr. Hale, yourself?” : 

“Me? What are you talking about? I’m go- 
ing to school for two years yet.” 

“So am I,” said Norman, coolly. 

“But I don’t need to work!” cried young 
Boniface. 

“You don’t? Why, Ido; and I mean to do it 
well, beside being always in my place—at the 
head of my class—here.” 

The fellows walked off, leaving Norman as 
unruffied as they found him. 

3ut he found a meaner foe than even these— 
the son of the village shoemaker, whose father 
was afraid the coppersmith might injure the cob- 
bling business. 

Tommy Drake did not dare openly to attack 
a boy so much his superior; so he laid several 
little plots, hoping to annoy him. 

One morning, when Norman went to the post- 
office, he found the following elegant lines writ- 
ten in chalk on the fence near the door: 

“The boy that couldn’t afford new shoes 
Went to Boston and bought copper toes.” 

A younger brother of Tom, emulating his 
zeal, had added to this, many times, on the 
fence and on boxes and barrels,— 

“Coper tos, coper nose!”” 

Norman laughed, and showed the “‘poetry”’ to 
the clerk in the office, who was a good friend to 
him. He then wrote under the first couplet on 
the fence,— 

“Norman Knight is the boy that knows 
There’s money saved by ‘copper toes!’”’ 

The scornful boys soon wearied of trying to 
tease a boy who wouldn’t be teased, and satis- 
fied themselves by nicknaming him “Young 
Coppertoes.” But there were others who could 
get new shoes as often as they needed them, but 
were charmed with the idea of economy. So, 
before long, almost every father who went to 
Boston brought home copper toes for his aspir- 
ing little boy or his prudent big one, till they 
ceased to excite curiosity. 

Norman had set one fashion which proved his 
power over other boys as well as his perfect good- 
nature. If he had chosen to “copper’’ his knees 
and elbows, he could have done it now without 
losing caste among the boys. 

He carried out this brave independence in ev- 
ery thing he did; and at the end of the vear he 
had not only kept out of debt, but had twenty- 
five dollars to buy himself a suit of Sunday 
clothes, 

He had struggled hard, and the people of the 
town honored him for it; and many said, “That 
boy onght to be helped to buy back the little 
farm his mother lost.” 

One day, about the time Norman was to leave 
school, and it had become necessary to fix upon 





her working so hard, he was assisting the man 
in the store where the post-office was kept. A 
gentleman came out of the hotel across the 
street, and walking up to him, asked, in a pleas- 
ant voice,— 

“Are you the lad they call ‘Young Copper- 
toes?” 

“Two or three boys in town used to call me 
that, sir,”’ replied Norman, smiling pleasantly. 
“And your mother owned the little farm over 
the brook ?”’ 

“Partly, sir. My father had paid a thousand 
dollars on it, and we hoped some time to clear 
it, and call it ours. But father had been de- 
ceived in the title; so we lost it,’’ replied Nor- 
man. 

“Well, my boy, I have bought it very low. It 
now lies idle. Do you know any one who wants 
to buy it?” 

“No one who can buy it, sir,’’ replied Nor- 
man. 

“Would you buy it, if you could?” : 
“Indeed, I would, sir; rather than any other 
spot of earth, and I believe that mother and I 
could pay for it some time,” said Norman. 

“T came here,”’ said the stranger, ‘“‘to get this 
little place off my hands. It came to me in 
trade, and I don’t want it. I have heard of your 
bravery, and independence, and economy, as 
well as your kindness to your mother; and I 
mean to give youa chance to get your home 
back again. I will let the place to you for one 
year for seventy dollars, just two-thirds of the 
interest on its cost; and if at the end of the year 
it looks as if there was a farmer there, I will sell 
it to you in such a way that you can easily pay 
for it.” 

With glad hearts the widow and her son 
moved back to their dear old home; and there 
Norman proved himself to be a farmer. 

The years went by, with seed-time and harvest; 
and on the day that Norman was twenty-three 
years old, he put the deed of the little farm into 
his mother’s hands as her own; and he had 
gained for himself a good name, which was 
worth more than a dozen farms. D. 


er 
THE LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


Uly Redinger, with his wife Elspeth, and Toni, 
their only son, lived in a little cottage, at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, near the stupendous glaciers of 
Monte Rosa. 

Their main support was the goats; but Redinger 
managed occasionally to add to his income by acting 
as a guide across the Matterhorn, or, armed with the 
sure and far-shooting rifle, he would go up among 
the mighty glaciers of Monte Rosa, and hunt the 
chamois and ibex. 

Early one morning, the good wife had prepared 
the breakfast for the hunter, who had discovered the 
track of an ibex on the mountain, and had deter- 
mined to follow it. She filled his hunting wallet 
with bread and cheese for several days’ rations, while 
he arranged his hunting gear. 

Just at break of day hestarted. Darkness still lay 
upon the valley; but high above him, he could see 
the white peaks of the glaciers, shining in the dim 
morning light. Higher and higher he climbed, leav- 
ing his home far behind him, and when at last the 
sun in gleaming gold appeared in all his glory above 
the horizon, and illumined hill and valley, the cot- 
tage lay so far below, that he could no longer dis- 
cern it. 

Iie- passed on, amid perils which he well knew 
how to shun, until he came to the tall wall of a gla- 
cier, over which lay the track of the ibex. He rest- 
ed a few minutes, and then began to climb it, and in 
half an hour stood safely on the top. 

The track of the ibex lay clear in the snow, and 
Uly followed it carefully, for he knew it must lead to 
the hiding-place of the game. On he went, some- 
times through snow, sometimes through ice, up and 
down, now over bare rock, now on a narrow path 
along a precipice, beside abysses where his eye could 
scarcely see to the bottom, and again onsharp ridges 
where there was no room to tread. 

All at once the track disappeared on a smooth, 
bare rock where the wind had blown away every 
flake of snow. On the right, at a little distance, 
rose huge rocks, full of innumerable fissures, and al- 
together inaccessible, and the “stiffened billows” of 
another icy sea stretched beyond. Uly concluded 
that the lair of the ibex was somewhere among the 
rocks, so he crept very carefully along, with his gun 
in hand, till he reached the extreme end, where the 
rocky wall penetrated the glacier like a wedge, and 
split it completely a few hundred paces distant. 
Round this point Uly must go, to seek on the other 
side what he had vainly sought on this. 

He stepped firmly on the glacier, and had scarcely 
got round when he heard a stamping and snorting, 
and sure enough not ten steps off, he saw an old ibex, 
which, terrified at the approach of the hunter, be- 
gan to bound away over theglacier. Quick as light- 
ning, Uly lifted his rifle, took aim, and fired. Al- 
most immediately he perceived it had taken effect; 
the poor beast leaped up wildly, and then ran feebly 
forward, letting its head drop rom side to side,a 
sure and unfailing proof of a deadly wound. Uly 
watched him with a satisfied look, and said to him- 
self ‘‘He will soon lie down to die.” 

True enough, in less than two minutes it sank ap- 





Some plan for supporting his mother, without 


sight. But this gavehim noconcern. He knew his 
prey was safe, and thought it prudent to reload his 
rifle, before going to look for it. 

It was far too late to think of returning home that 
night; the sun already stood low in the horizon, and 
the shades of evening were rapidly gathering, so Uly 
determined to seek some sort of shelter. He first 
went to his dead game, and stooping down tried to 
lift the heavy carcase on his shoulders; but that 
same instant the ice and snow gave way with a crack 
beneath his feet, and with acry of horror the hunt- 
er disappeared beneath the treacherous surface, into 
a crevice or chasm of unfathomable depth. 

A considerable time must have elapsed after his 
fall when Uly awoke froma deep stupor. Witha 
heavy sigh he opened his eyes, and tried to discover 
where he was; but total darkness enveloped him. 
He felt about with his hands, and nothing met his 
touch but cold, damp snow. 

Suddenly he remembered his terrible fall, and an 
agonizing groan escaped his breast. He made a de- 
spairing attempt to rise, but the bruised and trem- 
bling limbs refused to obey his will. Aching in 
every joint, he sank back into his old position, and 
lay for a long time ina half-dreaming, half-waking 
state. 

At last the day dawned, and the bright sunshine 
found its way into the darkness of the crevices. Uly 
could estimate his fearful position in all its horrors. 
He was lying at the bottom of one of those yawning 
fissures so frequent in the glaciers, a deep grave, 
some twenty feet long and twelve broad. The snow 
was loose and of treacherous depth, for Uly’s whole 
body was buried in it; only the head and arms were 
<> his right and left rose smooth, precip‘‘ous ice- 
walls, emitting a faint bluish light. These walls 
widened toward the top, and were at least a hun- 
dred feet high. Over the opening above, some twen- 
ty feet broad, Uly’s eye could discern nothing but a 
section of blue sky, that.seemed to form the cover to 
his coffin of ice. Uly felt as if he were buried alive, 
and despair seized his soul. 

“Why did I not die when I fell?” he exclaimed. 
“How could I have escaped?” 

He looked at the icy walls each side of him, and 
eculd find no explanation of his marvellous preser- 
vation, except that the loose snow had received him 
like a soft bed, and the somewhat sloping side of the 
chasm had made him slip down rather than fall. 
Still it was almost a miracle that he had not been 
dashed to atoms, and the thought struc him, ‘‘Itis 
the hand of God that has kept me; and, if he wills 
that my life should be spared to my wife and child, he 
can send my friends to my deliverance.” 

This reflection reanimated him, and kindled a 
spark of hope in his breast. To the Almighty One 
nothing was impossible, and Uly implored His guid- 
ance and help with passionate fervor. 

Sunk in the deepest despair as Uly had so lately 
been, he could now calmly and cheerfully, in perfect 
reliance on his heavenly Father, look round and con- 
sider what means he should adopt for his deliver- 
ance, and what help was in his reach. 

First he thought of his gun. Naturally enough, 
he never doubted that his neighbors would come in 
search of him if he did not return to his cottage 
within two or three days, and in that case he could 
only let them know where he was by shouting or fir- 
ing a shot. The first, however, was almost out of 
the question; no voice could be heard out of that 
deep grave, while, on the contrary, the discharge of 
a gun could not fail to attract attention. 

His first business then was to seek his gun. He 
must have dropped it in his fall, for he was positive 
it was in his hand at the time, but he could find no 
trace of itany where; still he was not much con- 
cerned; he took for granted it must be somewhere 
in the snow, and began to feel with hands and feet 
among the loose mass. 

In the course of his search he came across the 
ibex, and dragged it to the surface with great difli- 
culty. He laid it carefully on one side, for well he 
knew its incalculable value—it would keep him from 
starvation for many days. 

He now felt hungry. He rose and opened his wal- 
let, in which bread and cheese was still remaining. 
In taking it out, he came across a small wooden box 
of salt. He had placed there on it some of his hunt- 
ing expeditions, intending to use it as a bait for the 
chamois, but something had prevented him from 
carrying out his plan, and it had been accidentally 
left in a pocket. This was a welcome discovery, and 
so was the little bottle of wine, which, strange to 
say, was unbroken. 

Uly ate the bread and cheese, and took a draught 
of wine, and soon felt revived. The wine stimulat- 
ed his nervous system, and raised his spirits; his 
thoughts took a different turn, and he persuaded 
himself that it would be weak and cowardly to lie 
down and die without making an effort to save him- 
self. 

Besides his gun, he had a hunting-knife and a 
small hatchet, such as chamois hunters usually carry 
with them for cutting steps in the ice, and other 
necessary purposes. <A bold idea came into his head, 
he would cut his way through the glacier with his 
hatchet. He determined to try, though it was a gi- 
gantic undertaking. The enormous blocks of ice 
round him were at least 150 feet thick, and it might 
be supposed the excessive hardness would soon wear 
out, or blunt knife and hatchet; but it was the only 
thing Uly could attempt unaided, and he was re- 
solved not to be deterred by any difliculty; he made 
up his mind to work as long as life and breath remain- 
ed, whether successful or not; no other alternative 
presented itself, he must either perish with cold and 
hunger, or find his way out of the glacier. 

For the present he was safe enough, certainly; for 





parently into some hollow, and was lost to Uly’s 


his clothing and thick woollen covering kept him 

sufficiently from the cold, at any rate, till winter 

weather should set in. Before then, however, he 

hoped to be a good way on with his enterprise, and 

he had the skin of the ibex to fall back upon in case 

of need. 

It was too late to begin his arduous work that day, 

for the sun had gone down, and the shades of even- 

ing were gathering, so Uly lay down, and roiled 

himself in his blanket, and kindly sleep soon visited 

him. 

After breakfast the next morning Uly commenced 

his bold undertaking. He struck the hatchet into 
the wall, and cut a hole sideways. His plan was to 
dig in a slanting direction right to the top. The 
hardness of the ice and the smallness of his hatchet 
prevented much progress, but he went on steadily, 

only pausing occasionally to rest, till the darkness of 
night compelled him to leave off. Very weary, he 
stretched himself full length on the ice, taking care 
to spread the skin under bim, and wrapping the two 
ends round him. In this manner he passed the night, 
and rose next merning somewhat refreshed. 

This and the succeeding days passed in the same 
manner, and Uly’s work began to make some’show. 
On the fourth day the hole was large enough to sleep 
in, and it proved a much more comfortable resting- 
place than outside, under the open sky. Even this 
small shelter was very welcome to Uly, for his health 
had been suffering considerably from the first night's 
exposure. 

A violent cold, though not disabling him from 
work, troubled him with pain in the chest, cough, 
and an unpleasant feeling of languor all over his 
body. When he went to bed in his grotto, he heaped 
up snow and ice before the entrance, and the atmos- 
phere inside soon became quite warm, Even the 
dampness did not inconvenience him, so well was he 
protected by the skin of the ibex. 

For four days he worked on in his cave, eating the 
raw flesh of the ibex to sustain life, until one night 
he was wakened from sleep by an unusual loud noise, 
He sat up and listened. He could hear the wind 
high above him, raging with fearful violence, while 
a splashing sound convinced him that the rain was 
falling in torrents. Uly sprang to his feet, and went 
to look out. 

It was a dark yight; but he needed no light to tell 
him that the Fohn, or hot south wind, was sweep- 
ing over the glacier and snow-fields of the High Alps 
with incredible fury, bringing down floods of rain 
from the clouds, and melting with its warm breath 
the ice and snow. 

The rain wasrushing down into the crevasse where 
Uly stood, and the water was already lying in a pool 
a foot deep. In less than a minute he was wet to 
the skin, and just as he turned to go into the cave 
the water began to pour down all at once in volumes, 
and rushed like a cataract over the sides of the 
chasm almost tearing him from his footing. He 
could only keep erect with difliculty, holding on to 
the wall with both hands; then he exerted all his 
strength, and crept back into the cave, 

He drew a deep breath and sat down, listening 
with the most painful attention to the dashing of 
the waterfall, mingled with the dull thundering 
noise of the raging hurricane above, forming a con- 
cert of such sublime and fearful majesty as human 
ears have seldom heard. 

Suddenly Uly shuddered. Tle felt water trickling 
over his feet, and knew its source only too clearly. 
There was no doubt the rain had completely filled 
the chasm up to the level of his hole, and the water 
had begun to find its way in. He started back, 
picked up his few valuables, and the remains of the 
ibex, and hastened to the highest part of the steep 
ascending passage he had cut in the ice. 

Here he was safe for a time, at least, but he saw 
before him sure death. He knew that the Fohn was 
blowing with unusual force, and that its warmth 
would speedily melt innumerable masses of ice and 
snow which would roll down the mountains into the 
valleys, and swell to such a fearful extent as to tear 
up trees, overturn rocks, and sweep away houses, 
cottages and sheds in its course. 

A part of this flood was even now dashing down 
from the upper glaciers into Uly’s fissure, and with 


to calculate how long it would take to fill the whole 
chasm, fifteen feet high. Inafew hours he must be 
suffocated, or drowned, unless God interposed to 
stay the storm, or make a new channel for the wa- 
ters to escape. 

Uly tried to familiarize himself with the thought, 
and strove to be calm and resigned, commending his 
soul to the Lord. Suddenly another sound fell on 
his ear above the roaring of the torrent and howling 
of the wind. A shivering crash resounded in the 
chasm like thunder, and it seemed to Uly as if the 
foundations of the earth were tottering beneath him. 
He thought his death hour had come, but the noise 
of the torrent soon grew fainter, and after a time 
almost ceased, and the water rushed out of the cave 
with amazing velocity. 

Uly convinced himself that it was no delusion by 
feeling with both hands, and though at a loss to ex- 
plain the cause, felt so happy that he was obliged to 
shout for joy. It was clear and unmistakable that 
he had been saved by some miraculous interposition 
of Providence; but how, he must wait till daylight 
to discover. 

When he awoke next morning he felt well and 
comfortable. He jumped up, threw off the ibex skin 
which had been his coverlet, and stepped outside. 
The tornado had died away in the night, and only a 
few drops of rain trickled down the sides of the 
chasm, 

Uly looked hastily around to descry the cause of 





the ibex would supply food for several weeks, and 


his deliverance, and soon found out the secret. Only 
a few steps off he saw a yawning fissure many yards 


such violence and weight that it was no difficult task * 
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broad, that had been evidently produced by the vio- 
lent rush of so many feet of water. 

He cautiously approached the edge, bent over and 
gazed down. About twelve feet below the chasm 


narrowed to about a foot wide, and through this | 


gutter all the water must have drained away. It 
was impossibje to form any idea of the depth of the 
gutter, but he could see plainly enough that he was 
saved. 

“The God of ancient times lives still!’ he said to 
himself. ‘It is not Mis will that I should die. He 
has saved me, and I will praise Him my whole life 
long.” 


retraced his steps over the glaciers to the valley. He 
was received by his family as one returned from the 
dead. Every effort had been made to find him, but 
in vain. 
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WHAT I SAW IN LONDON PARKS. 
From a Correspondent. 

London is provided with five thousand acres 
of parks and pleasure-grounds. In these breath- 
ing-spaces of the great and otherwise crowded 
city are enclosures set apart for bands, and by 
paying a hapenny or two, one can get in them, 
and so listen to the musie undisturbed by the 
crowd. The money thus taken is appropriated 
by the band, and they sometimes make a good 
deal in this way. 

Three or four days ago papa and I rode round 
to several of the parks. We went first to one of 
the most romantic in the city, in which, dotting 
the bosom of a lake of clear water, there are sev- 
eral small, well-wooded islands—Regent’s Park. 
Then we rode to Hyde Park, where there are 
beds of wonderful flowers, rocky dells, minia- 
ture rivers, lovely old trees that have witnessed 
the coming and going of centuries of pleasure- 
secking Londoners. 





Richmond Park is ten miles from the heart of 
the city, and it is a luxury to go there. You see 
the people in their holiday clothes; the rustic 
men and maidens who, unlike our own country 
people, are as shy and awkward as they are pic- 
tured in old stories; the beautiful children, with 
their nurses; the rich eqvipayes of the titled res- 
idents and the gentry; the careless saunterer, in- 
tent only upon pleasure, and the thoughtful stu- 
dent, with his book under his arm. 

We came upon a scene there; for leaving the 
carriage, papa and IT sauntered down a little foot- 
path, and in a sequestered spot, under the shad- 
ow of a gigantic oak, sat two persons; one a 
pretty little maid, some sixteen years old, the 
other a very youthful man, half reclining in the 
thick grass and moss, reading aloud from some 
book of poems. 

Ilere they were shut in from the laughing 
crowds, the merry children and the vapid talk of 
the multitude, God’s solemn blue sky above 
thei, and the sweet, silent music of nature on 
every side. How pretty itwas! Papa could not 
help smiling, and they too seemed quite con- 
scious of their own happiness, and smiled back 
like two children. 

Tcauld not tell you of half the beauty and 
glory of this ancient park, in which alternate 
dale, plain and forest, in which one may find the 
most romantic footpaths, the finest solitudes, 
the noblest of trees, and the prettiest places im- 
avginable for picnies and pleasure-parties. 

We saw a pienic party in one of these lovely 
places. Several families had agreed to spend 
the day together, and a nice time they were hav- 
ing on the mossy turf, with their fine linen ta- 
ble-cloth spread at the foot of a mighty horse- 
chestnut, and covered with the white bread, the 
sweet butter, the chicken, the tart, the golden 
marmalade, famous in story, if not in song. 

One of the little rosy-cheeked Erglish lasses 
called out to us to ’tay and have wuneheon; but 
we could not respond to her merry invitation. 


Day before yesterday we went to Bushy Park, | 


at Hampden Court. When I get in one of these 
places, IT want to stay there forever. 
Park was once the residence of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and it has one of the finest galleries of ancient 
and foreign paintings and sculpture in’ the 
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Relieved from his prison house, the hunter soon | 
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world. You have read about the palace, no 
doubt. It stands on the banks of the Thames, 
was finished in 1526, and contained two hundred 
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jand cighty-two apartments! Think of that for | 
one man power! Nearly five hundred people | 
could be “dined, wined and bedded,” in the | 
| quaint way the guide putit. IT went nearly wild 
over the great hall, with its magnificent stained | 
windows, its stag’s head and trophies, and the 
walls all hung with tapestry; a delineation of 
the story of Abraham’s life. It was wonderful. 
I was very curious to see the labyrinth, of 
which our landlady had told me, and was quite 
confident that I could find my way through it. 
It is a maze so intricate and puzzling, so over- 
shadowed and interlaced with young trees, that 
it is said to be imposs.bl: for anybody to get 
through it without a guide. I send you a plan. 
It is quite amusing, and somewhat puzzling to 
go through, even with the point of a pencil. 
Kensington Gardens came next in order, and 
| there we enjoyed some of the happiest hours of 
our lives. Ido solove this dear old country, be- 
cause it has provided so many pleasant places 
of recreation for the public. I think were it not 
for that curse of all countries, the gin and beer 
shops, there would not be a better or nobler na- 
tion on the earth than the English. This I can 
safely say without implying that I am at all dis- 
satisfied with the land of my birth—there is 
where I would wish to live and die—but my own 
dear old grandfather was born on this side the 
great ocean, 2 Northumberland man, and his 
| wife was a thrifty dame of Wales, proud of her 








| honest lineage; so a certain pride in and love of 
this land runs in the blood, I suppose. 


| Butto go back. Nowhere in the world, I sup- 

pose, is there a finer museum of art, and science, 
|} and wonders, and curiosities, than this one in 
Kensington Gardens. It is an education to wan- 
der through its rooms; to see its wonderful 
paintings. 

“Derby Day,” a fine picture, was on exhibi- 
tion when we were there, and gave me a fine op- 
portunity to witness the great gathering of the 
greatest gambling crowd that ever gathers to- 
gether at onetime. The grand stand, filled with 
the aristocracy of Great Britain; the race-course, 
two miles long; the countless equipayes; the 
booths, shows, stands, mountebanks, jugglers, 
sports, were portrayed with a wonderful vivid- 
ness of action and coloring. Then there were 
Turner’s pictures, and Landseer’s splendid erea- 
tions of animals. Such dogs! such deer! such 
| vivid, living representations! Why, papa said 
| that, for all the world, one noble Newfoundland 
| looked as if he would step right out of the frame, 

if you could only call him by the right name. 




















And Turner’s pictures, only a confused mass 
of colors as you stand close under them, trying 
to make them out—here a daub of color thrown 
on with yellow rays radiating from all sides; 
there a huddled confusion of clouds and spray ;— 
but move away a few feet, and then look; the 
| very scene stands out from the canvas; each 
| particular tree, rock, blade of grass by itself; 
| and the clouds are real drifting clouds; the bil- 
| lows are actually rolling in; the ships are sail- 

Papa 

says [go too much into raptures over Turner; 

but L don’t see who could help going into rap- 
| tures over such pictures. 

The collections of coins, medals, jewels, old | 
china, pottery and ancient works of art are sim- 
ply marvellous. Onecould spend a week of con- 
stant sight-secing within the walls of Kensing- 
ton Museum, and yet not see one-half its won- 


lers. 





ing; things are living, growing, moving. 
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{| The inevitable luncher was there, Sandwich 





| certainly live there. 








and cake were for sale at the entrance, and fat 


little children were being constantly sent for re- 


freshments. There sat the stolid dames, looking 
about them with a contented and satisfied air, 
munching, and smiling, and nodding, and try- 
ing to talk with their mouths full; stout, reti- 
cent John Bulls, with hands in their pockets, 
eating by stealth; but always and everywhere 
eating. 

Well, it is a moist climate, and that, perhaps, 
accounts for it; and it is delightful to meet peo- 
ple sometimes who are not ashamed of their ap- 
petites. 

Dear old Kensington, with its quaint, historic 
landmarks, its ancient buildings, its splendid 
museum and parks! If I were going to make a 
very protracted stay in this country, I should 
JESSIE. 





THE PARTING. 
Wordsworth said: “I am not in the habit of 
grudging people their good things, but I wish I had 
written those lines, viz.: 


‘Life! we’ve been Jong together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps "twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning. 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime, 
Bid me good-morning.’ ’”’ 


——__$¢@9——_—__—— 
DEATH OF MR. GREELEY. 


The youngest of our readers have heard of 
Horace Greeley; our older readers are familiar 
with his life, opinions and public services, for 
perhaps no man in the country during the pres- 
ent century has made his personal history so 
well known. For thirty years a large portion of 
the American people have shared in his views 
and sympathies, and been influenced and edu- 
cated by his pen. He was one of those men who, 
in a moral sense, are greater than rulers and 
statesmen; who influence and rightly influence 
mankind. He made others think as he thought, 
and multiplied his opinions among men. 

No American was ever more simple in his hab- 
its and character than Mr. Greeley, yet many a 
crowned head has gone down to the dust, fol- 
lowed by fewer tears and less of sorrow. 

His life is full of impressive and helpful les- 
sons, especially to the young. He went forth 
into the world uneducated and unassisted, with 
a mind eager for knowledge, a clear conscience, 
a lofty purpose, 2 warm and sympathetic heart. 


| lle was humble and diligent, qualities that give 


promise of the highest success in youth. The 
Bible tells us that the humble shall be exalted, 
and that the diligent shall stand before kings. 

He failed again and again in his early efforts 
as an editor, but he was always willing to profit 
by the lessons taught him by his mistakes—and 
he persevered. 

While he had faults of character as have all 
men, he was a lover of mankind, an advocate 
of-political reform, of temperance and public 
virtue, and from his boyhood to the last of his 
life a true friend to the poor. He went to New 
York a poor young man. Amid uncovered heads, 
tolling bells and the emblems of public sorrow, 
followed by the statesmen of the nation, and sin- 
cerely mourned by many an humble heart, his 
remains were borne to the quiet shades of Green- 
wood Cemetery. It was a fitting close for a 
great life work. 





i celine 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


The presidential election took place on the 5th 
of November, 1872. By this election three hun- 
dred and sixty-six men were “appointed” to 
elect a President and a Vice-President of the 
United States. The voting was for these three 
hundred and thirty-six men, and not directly 
for any presidential candidate. 

Each State has as many such Electors as it has 
members in both Houses of Congress. As Mas- 
sachusetts has two Senators and eleven Represen- 
tatives to Congress, the number of her Electors 
was thirteen; and so she, as a State, gives thir- 
teen votes for President and Vice-President. 

The Electors of each State form what is called 
an Electoral College, or a coming tovether of 
the Electors. The law requires that each col- 
lege shall bein session on the first Wednesday 
of the December that follows their ‘‘appoint- 
ment” by the people, and then give their votes. 

Accordingly, on Monday, December 4th, the 
thirteen Electors “‘appointed” by the people of 
Massachusetts did the work required of them. 
They met on the previous day,—the 8d,—and 
organized by choosing a presiding officer and a 
secretary; but they could not vote till the 4th, 
when every member voted for Ulysses S. Grant, 
of Illinois, for the office of President of the Unit- 
ed States; and for Henry Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, for the office of Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States. Thus, the vote of Massachusetts, 
as a State, was given for the two Republican 





candidates for the two offices; but the Electors 
were at liberty, so far as the law was concerned, 
to vote for the Democratic candidates, or for 
any other two men who were duly qualified for 
the two offices. 

What was done in Massachusetts was done in 
all the other States, save that in some of them 
other men were voted for; and in Arkansas the 
Electors of botlr parties voted,—but otily one sect 
of Electors will ultimately be recognized 
Washington. 

The work was not completed on the 4th or De- 
eember. The Electors then voted, but their votes 
remain to be counted. The votes cast were re- 
corded and certified, and three copies were made 
of them. One of these copies was sent to the 
President of the United States, by mail; a sec- 
ond was sent to Washington by special messen- 
ger; and the third was placed in the office of the 
Seeretary of the Commonwealth. 

On the second Wednésday in February, 1873, 
the two houses of Congress will meet in the same 
room, the President of the Senate to preside,— 
and that officer will open all the certificates and 
the votes will be counted, and the result be de- 
clared officially. That will be the close of the 
business, and for four years there will be noth- 
ing more to be done in the way of declaring presi- 
dential votes. 

The idea of having the President and the Vice- 
President chosen directly by the people—just as 
the Governor and the Licut.-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts are. chosen—has been revived; and it 
is possible, though not very probable, that the 
next presidential election wiil be decided by the 
direct popular vote. 


at 


ee ee 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


We have alluded, in a former number, to the 
national celebration of the Fourth of July, 1776, 
or the centenary of American Independence. 

The matter is in charge of » Commission, cre- 
ated by an act of Congress, and composed of 
delegates from all the States and Territories. 
But in the act appointing the Commission, it 
was provided that the national government 
should not be called upon to pay the expenses 
of the celebration. 

The Commission, therefore, publish an appeal 
to the people of the United States, asking them 
to subscribe, for the suitable celebration of the 
centenary, the sum of ten millions of dollars. 

The manner of raising the money was arranged 
during the last session of Congress. A ‘‘Centen- 
nial Board of Finance” was appointed, which 
consists of several hundred persons, residing in 
different parts of the country. This Board has 
authority to sell shares, at ten dollars cach, to 
the number of one millions. This seems an in- 
direct way of getting the money, and many 
think it would have been wiser for Congress to 
have appropriated five million, with the under- 
standing that the States would raise the remain- 
der of the required sum. There can beno doubt, 
however, that the patriotism of the American 
people will lead them to take up the million 
bonds, and that the great national eclebration 
will lack nothing from a want of financial sup- 
port. 


+> 
+o 





PEPPER’S GHOST. 


brilliantly illustrated scientific lectures are grow- 
ing in popular favor, the lecture-room becoming the 
school-room of science. Prof. Tyndall, whose speci- 
alty asa lecturer is light, with illustrations of tle 
spectrum analysis, drew large audiences to hear him 
in his late visit to Boston. So eager were the people 
to secure tickets, that on the morning when they 
were distributed, a long line of applicants was formed 
extending far into the street. Ina half hour every 
ticket to the large hall was taken, and hundreds who 
could not obtain tickets were turned away disap- 
pointed. 

Another scientific Englishman, though perhaps 
not as well known as Prof. Tyndall, has been giving 
brilliantly illustrated lectures in this country ;—Prof. 
Pepper, of the Royal Polytechnic Institute, Lon- 
don. His specialty in science is optics, and his lec- 
tures for the most part have reference to optical illu- 
sions. They show how easily the eye may be de- 
ceived, and illustrate the truth that, in optics at 
least, seeing is not believing. 

Many of our readers have heard of Pepper’s Ghost; 
some of them have seen the illusion, as it was pro- 
duced in many places of amusement soon after its 
discovery by the professor a year or two ago. Itis 
produced by a magic lantern and reflecting mirrors, 
and is so simple that a boy who understood some- 
thing of optics might make it an evening pastime. 

The boy, however, would hardly be able to pro- 
duce the startling effects which Prof. Pepper exhib- 
its at his lectures, for he would not have the appara- 
tus nor the experience essential for the performance 

As produced by the professor, the exhibition is 
arranged en tableau. One of these represented an 
artist at work upon a bust of Gen. Grant. It was 
a real artist, and a real bust. The time was ap- 
parently a late hour in the night, and the man 
weary from long continued labor. As he raises his 





eyes he sees a shadowy image forming in the middle 
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of his studio. It grows white, and develops into a 
bust of President Lincoln. At the foot of this bust, 
a face, and then a form appears. The face is a class- 
ical one, and the long, wavy hair, shows the figure 
to be that of a woman. She raises a delicate arm, 
and begins to work upon the marble bust of the 
martyred President. 

A person entering the hall at this point of the ex- 
hibition could not have told which of the two was 
the real bust, Grant or Lincoln, or which was the 
real artist, the gentleman or the lady. 

The real artist, as represented in the tableau, is 
very greatly excited by the appearance of these 
spectra. He rises, rushes towards the supposed ob- 
jects, and passes directly through both the bust and 
the form of the fair artist. Still more excited he 
draws a pistol and fires it at the lady; she picks up 
the ball, and seemingly taps with it on the marble 
bust before her. The artist now takes a large cloth 
and attempts to cover over the phantom; but the 
cloth only meets the resistance of common air, and 
falls to the floor. 

These lectures have one excellent result apart from 
their scientific teaching; they dispel the illusions of 
superstition. One would be very slow to accept a 
ghost story, without a very discriminating examina- 
tion, after having seen the professor’s experiments. 

+o 


ELEPHANTS IN ALASKA. 

As elephants are now found only in a torrid cli- 
mate, it seems curious that they should once have 
Jivedin Alaska. But their fossil remains are found 
in great abundance along the banks of the Yucon 
River. Whole elephants have been found on the Si- 
berian coast in Asia, with hairy skins; their bodies 
were discovered in melting icebergs, and no one 
could tell how long they had been preserved froin 
decay. 

The fossil remains in Alaska prove that the ele- 
phants must have been very numerous there. The 
valleys of the streams and all the low grounds are 
filled with bones and tusks, and enough ivory may 
be found there to supply the world for centuries. 
Alaska is likely to prove a valuable territory for the 
United States. Its fish, and seals, and ivory and 
coal, may repay the purchase-money many times 
over. 

As the range of the elephant is now limited to 
small areas in Asia and Africa, when he formerly 
lived on all the continents, it is probable that the 
species will soon be extinct, like the mammoth and 
mastodon. bs 

+e 
SCOTCH AND IRISH, 

The north of Ireland has a large population, 
known as the Scotch-Irish, who are an industrious, 
energetic and intelligent people. They are descend- 
ed from Scotch ancestors, who emigrated to Ireland 
in the times of Cromwell and William the Third. 
They are generally Presbyterian in religion, and 
Orangemen in politics. 

This fact is well known. It is less known that the 
Irish are the original Scotch; that Ireland was form- 
erly called Scotia, and that Scotland was settled by 
emigration from Ireland. But these are all historical 
facts. Ireland was known to the Romans as Scotia, 
and its inhabitants were called Scots by the Chris- 
tian Fathers, Irenzus and Tertullian, who speak of 
the introduction of Christianity among the people. 

A large emigration took place from Lreland in the 
sixth century, when the Irish were among the most 
intelligent and civilized nations of Europe. Their 
schools attracted crowds of students from the conti- 
nent. These emigrants settled in Scotland, and 
helped to change the name of the country from Cal- 
edonia to Scotland. 

————_—_+o+——__—_ 
HOW CURED. 

Lameness of a certain kind may often be cured by 
fright. Hone relates how an old gentleman, hob- 
bling along as well as gouty feet would allow him, 
suddenly became aware that a bull was making a 
rapid advance on his rear; and forgetting his gout 
and dropping his sitck, by a dashing bit of steeple- 
chasing, ina very few moments put himself on the 
safe side of a gate, and left his gout behind him. We 
knew a man cured of rheumatism quite as quickly. 
He had kept his room for six weeks, when somebody 
advised him to try the effects of a cayenne lotion. 
A jugful was made, and the very first night of using 
it he awoke feeling very dry-throated. He always 
kept a jug of water at his bedside, so stretching out 
his hand he seized the jug and took a good pull at 
its contents. He was on the floor almost before he 
knew it. He had got hold of the wrong jug, and 
taken his lotion internally; but the blunder fright- 
ened away his rheumatism forever. 

‘ anaes 
BROUGHT TO GRIEF. 

All days are alike to foxes, and to pretty much 
every other kind of thieves; but if we were disposed 
to indict Reynard for Sabbath-breaking, we might 
fit him a moral from the following case reported 
in the Western Hampden Times. For some time the 
inhabitants of Pine Hill, Westtield, had been com- 
plaining of raids on their henroost, and one Sunday 
a fox made his appearance among the hens of Dea. 
Spencer, a farmer of that neighborhood, while the 

. good man was at church: 

The indy of the house went aut, and supposing the 
anitaal to be a dog, said, “Git out.’’ Instead of get- 
ting out the animal got in—to the tile drain-pipe, 
and the lady had the presence of mind to stop up the 
pipe and hold the Sunday disturber of her hen-coop 
a prisoner, till some of the sterner sex arrived. 
Church over, the hill worshippers went home. The 
man of the house whose wife had captured something, 
she knew not what, called in a neighbor for consul- 








out the prisoner. Several tubs of water were poured 
into the drain, which finally had the desired effect of 
bringing the animal to the surface, which proved to 
a fox. As this robber of Pine Hill henroosts 
emerged from his hiding-place, the neighbor afore- 
said came down on him with a barn shovel, and dis- 
patched him. 
—_—_—_+e+ 
QUOTING TOO MUCH. 
It isn’t often that one gets into trouble by quoting 
too much from the Bible, but a workman engaged in 
carving achurch motto made asad blunder in this 
way : : 
The presiding clergyman of the parish of Briers- 
port was chairman of the committee on ornamenta- 
tion of the new church, and it was decided that a 
suitable quotation of Holy Writ should be graven 
upon the capstone of the portal over the main en- 
trance. In accordance therewith the workman was 
directed to carve upon the stone the sentence,—““My 
house shall be called the house of prayer.” 
The man acknowledged his literary deficiencies, 
and in order that he might make no mistake he 
asked for an exact copy of what was wanted. The 
clergyman being in somewhat of a hurry, and having 
a small pocket Testament with him, took it out, and 
opening to the twenty-first chapter of Matthew, and 
pointing to the thirteenth verse, he said,— 
“There, my man, you have it just as we want it.” 
The craftsman took the book, and the clergyman 
went his way. 
The dedication of the church was postponed a 
week to await the finishing of the capstone. It was 
done in time, and raised to its place, and the conster- 
nation of the good minister and his companions of 
the committee*can be better an a than de- 
scribed, upon beholding how literally with a ven- 
geance the workman had coped the text of Scripture. 
Commencing at the point designated by the clergy- 
man, he had reproduced the whole verse, so that the 
stone bore upon its face the startling sentence,— 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.”” 
There wasa further postponement of the dedica- 
tory services, and in the end the lower half of the 
capstone was adorned with a net-work of chisellings 
and clippings not contemplated by the original plan. 
———+o>—__—_ 
SINGULAR ENTERTAINMENT, 
The prisoners in the county jail at Cleveland, 
O., not long since were allowed to give a literary 
and musical entertainment. The music was very 
creditable, and so were the original poem and some 
essays, by the convicts. The following is an extract 
from one of the essays, and it is not only well ex- 
pressed, but its teachings will apply outside of the 
jail as well as in it: 
As a general thing, most of the men here are cheer- 
ful, and ready for any thing that has fun init. But 
if Lam not very much mistaken there are moments 
when they think of the dear old home and friends 
left behind whom they have so fearfully disgraced 
and brought trouble upon; of the poor old mother 
who rocked them to sleep and bore so patiently all 
our fretful outbursts of temper, and who worked so 
hard to bring us up in the right way, but who is to- 
day sitting alone, sadly weeping because her boy is 
in trouble, for breaking the just laws of God and his 
country. 

Now let us look one moment at the cause of all 
this misery. Here are nearly forty persons, mostly 
young men, or menin the very prime of life, anda 
great many with more than ordinary intelligence, 
several of whom are graduates of different colleges 
throughout the country. Now why is it that we are 
here behind prison bars, when thousands not one 
particle our superiors are free to breathe God’s pure 
air under an open sky? The answer can be given in 
one little short word, rum. 

I have taken pains to inquire of every man here as 
to the cause of his being here, and in nine out of ten 
cases the answer has been, “Strong drink and bad 
company.” 

—_+oe—__—__——-_ 


MOUNTAIN SPECTRES, 

Our readers have heard of the “Spectre of the 
Brocken,”’ or the appearance to the spectator on the 
Hartz Mountains of his image on the sky magnified 
to gigantic size. A Westfield girl, travelling among 
the heights of Humboldt county, California, writes 
to the Western Hampden Times that she witnessed a 
similar phenomenon in that region. She says: 


We came up out of the canon where we spent thc 
night, on to the hill tops, above the fog and dimness, 
into the clear air of a summer morning. On ou-> 
right the sun was just rising over the mountains, and 
the sea on our left was covered with a fog so dense 
that we could only hear the sound of the breakers at 
our feet. As we looked toward this ocean of mist, 
far, far above the water, on a level: with ourselves, 
were our shadows reflected on the fog, looking like 
giant phantoms striding along the sky, moving when 
we moved, and stopping when we stopped. I had 
never seen a phenomenon like this, and it is some- 
thing I shall not soon forget. 


——__+~@9>—__—_—— 


SPELLBOUND. 


“My son,” said a fond papa, who was looking over 
the lesson his boy had recited that day, “how did 
you manage when your teacher asked you to spell 
metempsychosis?” “O father,” said the boy, “I 
just stood spellbound.” 
’ The real disadvantage of poor orthography appears 
in practical life in cases without number, where not 
boys, but men, have found themselves mueh worse 
“spellbound.” The following is an example of what 
might happen quite too often: 

A certain shoe-dealer bought a safe with a combi- 
nation lock. When the store took fire he was in bed, 
and aclerk having learned from him that the com- 
bination word was “bovots,’’ addressed himself to the 
task of opening the lock to get out the books, but 
without success. All efforts were vain, until, upon 
the arrival of the ‘‘old man,” they learned for the 
first time that the magic letters were ‘‘buts.’”’ 

He was a match for the other merchant who named 
his ship the Ashe, and “if that did not spell Asia, he 
would just like to know what it did spell.” 

a 
A PATHETIC SCENE. 

Sir Richard Steele said: The first sense of sorrow 
I ever knew was upon the death of my father, at 
which time I was not quite five years ofage; but was 
rather amazed at what ail the house meant, than 
possessed with a real understanding why nobody 





tation, The neighbor suggested the plan of drowning 


into the room where his — lay, and my mother 
sat weeping alone by it. Ihad my battledoor in my 
hand, and fell a beating the coffin and calling papa; 
for, 1 know not how, I had some slight idea that he 
was locked up there. 

My mother caught me in her arms, and transport- 
ed beyond all patience of the silent grief she was be- 
fore in, she almost smothered me in her embrace, and 
told me, in a flood of tears, ‘Papa could not hear me, 
and would play with me no more, for they were 
going to put him under ground, whence he could 
never come to see us again.” 

She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, 
and there was a dignity in her grief amid all the 
wildness of her transport. 


OO 
WE WILL SEND 

The Companion FREE to January, 1873, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of November and December. 

I@> Specimen copies of the Companron, 


sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 
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MEANT TO SIT DOWN. 
It seems that any one who has bought a ticket on a 
railroad train can legally claim a seat, and get it, 
too, if there is enough of him: 





A few days ago a car on a New York central train, 
leaving Utica, was crowded so full of passengers that 
twenty-three gentlemen failed to obtain seats, and 
pretty well filled up the aisle. Among the number 
was a ge ey who proposed to his twenty-two com- 
panions that they would not give up their tickets 
until the conductor found them seats. They all 
agreed to this, and when the conductor demanded 
their tickets refused to give them, telling him their 
reasons for doing so. He said there was plenty of 
room in the drawing-room car just ahead, but as 
there was extra charge on it they would not enter it. 
Finding they were firm, he compromised by sending 
twenty-three of the passengers, who were aiready 
seated, into the drawing-room car without extra 
charge, and so the tickets were handed over, and the 
vacated seats taken. 





THE BIGGEST FOG-HORN IN 
COUNTRY. 


We never heard of a fog-horn blowing its own 
whistle, but this comos nearest to it: 


THE 


A fog whistle, six inches in diameter, has been 
placed at the south side of the eastern part of the 
largest island of the Fallarones, off San Francisco, 
about two hundred and seventy-five feet above the 
water. Itis erected over a natural hole in the roof 
of a subterranean passage, connected with and open 
to the ocean, and is blown by the rush of air through 
the passage, caused by the sea breaking into its 
mouth. Except about an hour before and after 
high water, the vhistle should be heard at all times, 
even at a distance of seven or eight miles. The vast 
advantage of this ingenious invention cannot be too 
highly appreciated by navigators on this coast, 
where fogs are so frequent. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 


Harper's Monthl) 

Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion......... 
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Or all the choice condiments that belong to the 


well-furnished table, as chow-chow, piccalili, etc., 


none is so much prized as a standard relish for 


soups, fish and meats as the Halford Leicestershire 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Get the Popular Books. 


RED SHANTY BOYS. Price $1 50 





NICK HARDY. } “ 150 
A Sequel to the Red Shanty Boys. " 

GREAT SUCCESS, r “ 150 
A Splendid Boy’s Book. § 

BOSTON STAMP ALBUM. - 3 00 
GYPSY SERIES. rz “ 5 00 
By E. Stuart Phelps. 4 vols. § . 
SWEET CLOVER STORIES. “ 5 00 
By Mrs. May. 4 vols. } . 
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12 vols. 


Send for our full catalogue. 
ries for youth. 


It contains over forty se- 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
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SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
BY “UNCLE WILLIS.” 
Tllustrated with over One Hundred Engrav- 
ings, and Elegantly Printed on Fine 
Tinted Paper. Price $2. 
This little volume is a selection of Poems for reading to 
children who have not yet learned to read. Nearly every 
poem has one or more illustrations: so that after reading 
any of the verses a few times, the child will be able to re- 
peat the same when he sees the picture belonging to it. 
The selection embraces the best of the old verses as well 
as alarge number of new ones. It also contains many 
pieces which will do for children “to speak.” 


J. E, TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail free, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 52—1t 


AMERICAN 


An Evangelical Unde- 
nominational Monthly, 
with Sunday School Lessons, 


advance. Send for Exposition, Illustrations 

a tale ar Speci- SUNDAY Questions,” Blackboard 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion. ........... oo++ $4 60 Ne} == Exercises, etc., for cach 
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ayear. J. McINTYRE, Sunday-school and Re- 
ligious Bookseller, No. 4 South 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
*,.* Bound Copies for_1870, 1871 and 1872, 
$2 each, post-paid. Lesson Papers on Gospel of Matthew 
for 1870, on Gospel of John for 1871, and on Acts for 1872, 
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GIRLS AND BOYS! 
ALL READY. 


AUNT JO’S NEW BOOK. SHAWL-STRAPS. By 
Miss Alcott. Author of “Little Women.” This is a 
jolly description of “Aunt Jo’s” trip to Europe and will 





© that pa please Ma and Pa as weil as the young folks. Price $1. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion................ seseee 355| WHat KAT | . re, 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion...... 385 WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Coolidge. Author of 


“The New Year’s Bargain.” With illustrations. Price 
$150. “This isa story written forthe young but it has 
a charm no agecan resist,’ says the Boston Jiaily Ad- 
vertiser. Also, a new edition of that thoroughly charm- 
ing book “THe New YEAR'S BARGAIN.”’ l'rice $1 50. 
THE DOLL WORLD SERIES, comprising DOLL 
WORLD, DAISY’S COMPANIONS, and DEbu- 
RAH’S DRAWER, beautifully illustrated and bound in 
)} cloth. Price $leach. The three volumes in a neat box, 
“Fancy the delight it would give a girl of 


VERY YOUNG AMERICANS. A Story Book. By 
Laura W. Ledyard. With more than thirty exquisite 
pictures by the famous Addie Ledyard. Price $1. 
These books are for sale at all bookstores, or the pub- 

lishers will majl them to you on receipt ofthe price. 
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Flame Swept 


Boston & Chicago. 


A full and graphic account of the Greatest Fires of 
the World. Full of interest and of startling events; 
Blowing up of Buildings; People Fleeing in Terror; 
Sacrifice of Life: Wealthy Men made Penniless. 

GENTS WANTED. For full descriptive circu- 

lar and terms, address UNION PUB. Co., Philada, Pa,, 


O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 

Respectable employment at 

£; no capital required; full instruc- 

tions and valuable package of goods to start with sent 

Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. 
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PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


STOP THAT COUCH. 
CURE THAT COLD. 


KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM, 
The great Throat and Lung Balsam will do it. Buy it; 
only 50 cents. Large bottles sold by all dealers in medi- 
cine. FRANCIS FENN & CO., Proprietors. Rutland, 
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COME AND GONE. 


‘Nhe silent moonbeams on the drifted snow 
Shine cold, and pale, and blue; 
While through the cottage door the yule log’s glow 
Casts on the iced oak’s trunk and gray rock’s brow 
A ruddy hue. 


‘The door is open, and the fire burns bright. 
And Hannah, at the door, 
Stands, through the clear, cold moon’d and starry 
night, 
Gazing intently toward the scarce seen height 
O’er the white moor. 


Tis Christmas eve! and, from the distant town, 
Her pale, apprenticed son, 

Will to his heart-sick mother hasten down, 

And snatch an hour of annual transport—flown 
Ere well begun. 


The Holy Book unread upon his knee, 
Old Alfred watcheth, calm; 
Till Edwin comes, no solemn prayer prays he, 
Till Edwin comes, the text he cannot see, 
Nor chant the psalm. 


And comes he not? Yea, from the wind-swept hill 
The cottage fire he sees ; 

While of the past remembrance drinks her fill, 

Crops childhood’s flowers, and bids the unfrozen rill 
Shine through green trees. 


in thought, he hears the bee hum o’er the moor; 
In thought, the sheep boy’s call; 

$n thought, he meets his mother at the door; 

fn thought, he hears his father, old and poor, 
“Thank God for all!” 


His sister he beholds, who died, when he, 
In London bound, wept o’er 

Tier last sad letter; vain her prayer to see 

Voor Edwin yet again; he ne’er will be 
Her playmate more. 


No more with her will hear the bittern boom 
At evening’s dewy close! 
No more with her will wander where the broom 
ontends in beauty with the hawthorn blooms 
And budding rose! 


O, love is strength! love, with Divine control, 
Recalls us when we roam! 

In living light it bids the dimmed eye roll, 

And gives a dove's wing to the fainting soul, 
And bears it home. 


Ilome! that sweet word hath turned his pale lip red, 
Relumed his fireless eye; 

Again the morning o’er his cheeks is spread ; 

The early rose, that seemed forever dead, 
Returns to die. 


Ilome! home! Behold the cottage of the moor, 
That hears the sheep boy’s call! 

And Hiannah meets him at the open door 

With faint, fond scream; and Alfred, old and poor, 
“Thanks God for all.” 


His lip is on his mother’s; to her breast 

She clasps him, heart to heart; 
His hands between his father’s hands are pressed ; 
They sob with joy, caressing and caressed,— 

Iiow soon to part! 


Why should they know that thou so soon, O Death, 
Wilt pluck him like a weed? 

Why fear consumption in his quick-drawn breath? 

Why dread the hectic flower, which blossometh 
That worms may feed? 


They talk of other days, when, like the birds, 
He culled the wild flower'’s bloom, 
And roamed the moorland, with the houseless herds ; 
And talked of Jane's sad prayer, and her last words, 
“Is Kdwin come?” 


He wept. But still, almost till morning beamed, 
They talked of Jane—then slept. 
But, though he slept, his eyes, half open, gleamed 
Vor still of dying Jane her brother dreamed, 
And, dreaming, wept. 


At mid-day he arose in tears, and sought 
The churehyard where she lies. 
Ile found her name beneath the snow-wreath 
wrought; 
Then from her grave a knot of grass he brought, 
With tears and sighs, 


The hour of parting came, when feelings deep 
In the heart's depth awake. 

‘To his sad mother, pausing oft to weep, 

He gave a token, which he bade her keep 
For Edwin's sake. 


It was a grassy sprig and auburn tress, 
Together twined and tied. 

He left them then forever! Could they less 

Than bless and love that type of tenderness ?— 
Childless they died. 


Long in their hearts a cherished thought they wore; 


And, till their latest breath, 
Blessed him, and kissed his last gift o’er and o'er; 
But they beheld their Edwin’s face no more 

In life or death. 
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For, where the upheaved sea of trouble foams, 
And sorrow’s billows ray 2, 
Men, in the wilderness of myriad homes, 
Far from the desert where the wild flock roams, 
Dug Edwin’s grave. 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
—_———_ +> —--— 
SAVED BY A NUT. 


Some years ago there was an old German 
count, who was a good Christian man, and who 
was saved from death by the kindness of God in 
a very marked manner. 

You know we read in the Bible how Daniel, 
who was such a good man, had a great many 
enemies, who hated him just beeause he was so 
good This has often been the case since Daniel’s 
time. And this was the case with the good Ger- 
man count of whom I am now speaking. There 
were a number of people in the place where he 
lived who hated him for his religion; and they 
carried their hatred so far that they resolved to 
kill him. And in order to do this without being 
found out, they hired a wicked man to go into 
his castle one night and kill him while asleep in 
his bed. 

The arrangements were all made, and the 
night was fixed on which this dreadful deed was 
to be done. 

The good count had no idea of the danger that 
was hanging over him. It so happened that on 
the evening of the very night on which his ene- 
mies had agreed to murder him, he had a com- 
pany of young people at his castle. He was 
very fond of children, but having none of his 
own he had invited his nephews and nieces to 
spend the evening with him. 

They had a merry time together, and the even- 
ing passed off very pleasantly. The count told 
them interesting stories, and got up amusing 
games, and had a good supply of apples, and 
pears, and grapes, and nuts; and they enjoyed 
themselves very much. After they were gone 
the count went quietly to bed, as usual. 

About midnight the murderer, who had muan- 
aged to creep into the castle during the day, and 
hidden himself away, came silently into the 
chamber of the count. The old man was fast 
asleep, and a night lamp was burning on the 
table. The murderer was armed with a long, 
sharp dagger, which glittered in his right hand 
as he gradually drew near the bed with a soft 
and careful step. 

But suddenly, when he was only a few feet 
from the bed, a loud crackling noise was heard 
sounding through the still chamber. 

It awoke the count. He sat up in bed. He 
saw the murderer approaching him. He seized 
a pistol, which he always kept on his pillow, and 
pointing it to the man, he said, “If you move 
another step I'll shoot you!” 

Then with his other hand he rang the bell vi- 
olently. Pretty soon his servants rushed into the 
room. The murderer was taken prisoner, and 
the wicked men who had hired him to do that 
dreadful deed were found out and punished. 

But what made the noise which woke the 
count? It was a nut, lying on the floor. It 
happened that one of the boys of the company 
the count had had there the evening before had 
dropped a nut on the floor in going through his 
uncle’s room. And God, that God “who telleth 
the number of the stars,” and rules them in all 
their greatness, had caused that nut to fall just 
where the murderer’s foot would tread upon it, 
that the noise of the crushing would wake the 
court in time to save his life.—Dr. Newton. 

- _ +> — _-——» 
A BANKER’S HISTORY. 


A banker at Paris gave an elegant feast to his 
friends, and after the feast gave a brief account 
of his early life, suggested by a large ugly pin 





in his napkin. Te was a poor boy, and one day 
; found a large pin used by girls to fasten ribbons 
it the neck. Soon he met a girl who. was in 

vble, because she had lost just such a pin. 
‘Ti sequel follows: 


“,nere is another for you,” said the boy, 
good-naturedly, giving her the one he had found. 
She seized it hastily, and with great delight. 

‘‘Now I shall not be beaten,” she exclaimed. 

She now remarked how the boy was gnawing 
at his crust, and said, “I have got an apple in 
my pocket, will you haveit? It isa very good 
one; I have bitten it already.” 

Instead of making any reply, the beggar-boy 
soon put his teeth into the apple which she 
handed to him, and went his way. A few weeks 
after he returned to that village, as it was then 
| fnir-time. He met the little girl again, who at 
| once recognized her benefactor. She perceived 
| directly how*hungry he was; she put her hand 
| into her pocket, but to-day there were no apples 
| there, and she wanted very much to give him 
| something. 

Fortunately she had received a few packets of 
| needles and pins asa present from her grand- 
| mother, who kept a little stall at the fair. She 

gave the boy one of these packets, and said, 
“Sell these needles; you can buy apples and 
cakes for the money.” 





A bright idea came now into the boy’s head; 
he returned with the needles to his own village, 
and sold them there to the peasant women. 
But he did not go and spend foolishly the money 
which he received, but went and bought some 
fresh needles, and soon set up as a regular 
hawker, carrying about a little box on his back, 
in which were buckles, thimbles, buttons, thread 
and needles of all kinds. 

Through wind and bad weather, through show- 
er and heat, he wandered trom villae to village, 
journeying thus through the whole of France; 
and when he was twenty, he opened a little shop 
in one of the suburbs of Paris. He traded in 
every thing which could bring him any profit, 
and his speculative head always hit upon the 
right sort of article. 

At thirty years of age he possessed one hun- 
dred thousand franes; the half of this he invest- 
ed at the Exchange. He was fortunate in his 
calculations, and in a few years’ time he became 
very rich. 

Now he thought of the pin which he had found 
when he was a little vagabond, and of the little 
black-eyed girl whom, by means of this pin, he 
had saved from a beating. He travelled to the 
village where he then had begged; he was curi- 
ous to know what had become of the girl who, 
by her gift of the packet of needles, had first 
aroused in him the spirit of commerce. 

She had grown into a good, fine-looking wom- 
an—not very young, perhaps—for she already 
reckoned thirty summers. Buf as yet she had 
no suitor, because she was poor. The Parisian 
banker sought for her, and said, in a short man- 
ner,— 

“Young woman, I have a million of frances 
property; will you marry me?” | 

The girl turned pale and red, and stuttered 
out, at last, “Sir, I think you have come to make 
fun of me.” 

But he now said, seriously, “Do you not re- 
member the beggar-boy with the pin?” 

“O certainly,” she said, eagerly, “I see him 
before me now; how ravenously he bit the ap- 
ple which I had already bitten, with his white 
teeth.” 

The stranger replied, smilingly, “I was that 
beggar-boy; out of the heart of that apple grew 
up my good fortune. Will you share it, and be 
my wife?” 

The answer was a joyful “Yes.” The wedding 
took place in the village. 

The banker was silent and looked affectionate- 
ly at his wife, who blushed very deeply. ‘Yes, 
gentlemen,” he now exclaimed, “the beggar-boy 
not only became rich, but happy. God has re- 
warded him greatly for thatone little kind action. 
And, gentlemen, I am the former vagabond, and 
my good wife opposite is the little girl I found 
weeping; and this is the pin I found upon the 


ground.” ae 
> 


HINDOO FLYING FOXES. 

We have “flying squirrels” in New England 
and other parts of our country, but we must go 
to the East Indies for the flying fox, an animal 
similar, but much larger. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette jokingly suggests that the game-sick sports- 
men of England had better import some of these 
winged fellows, and revive the pleasures of the 
chase—not with the old horses and hounds, but 
in balloons. 


From an account given by the Bengal Times 
of a tame, flying fox kept by a gentleman in 
that district, it seems that these animals are 
quite intelligent enough to enter into the fun of 
being hunted, but at the same time so amiable 
that they would be unlikely to turn and rend 
their pursuers. The flying fox mentioned by the 
Times spends much of the day on a piece of stick 
hung upin aroom. He can turn somersets, and 
perform other tricks, but strongly objects to any 
one reading in his presence, and does all he can 
to prevent it by flying to the person thus em- 
ployed and crawling on the book. 

He will answer to his name when called by his 
owner, but is always suspicious of strangers, fly- 
ing to them at once and smelling them all over. 
He never bites, though blessed with a formida- 
ble set of teeth. When bathed, he uses his wings 
as atowel. He is extremely restless, his head 
and ears never being still, and his sense of smell 
as well as of hearing seems very acute. He 
never shows any desire to fly away, though he 
could do so if he liked atany moment. At night 
he sometimes utters loud cries, when he is imme- 
diately visited by a troop of friends and acquaint- 
ances—so many, indeed, attending the summons 
that the whole verandah is festooned with flying 
foxes. 

a 


BEAR STORY ON LAKE WINNI- 
PISSOGEE. 


“Do you see that island whose foreground 
seems too steep for a man’s step to tread?” 
asked a fellow-passenger—a countryman—who 
stood by my side as the Lady of the Lake was 
ploughing her path through the blue waters. 

“With the large beach tree upon the summit?” 

“Yes. And do you notice that rock that 
spreads, filty fect or more above the waters, like 
a table, one leaf of which only has been drawn 
out?” 

“Te.” 

“Gen. Moulton has made that rock famous by 
his encounter upon it with a bear. Any boy in 
Carroll county can tell you the story. 

“The General, for such is the tithe he had al- 
ways held among us, had been out all day, fish- 
ing for pickerel and salmon-trout. As the even- 
ing came on, he drew in his lines, and made for 
the shore. Midway between Bear Island and 
the mainland he discovered a bear swimming in 
the same direction, for whom he made at once. 

“Bruin no sooner discovered the boat than he 
turned around toward the island. Moulton did 





the same. It was arace between the boat and 
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bear. The latter won by a few seconds, and 
clambered instantly up the Jeclivity. 

“The hunter, however, was after him, forget- 
ting the want of weapons, save an axe, which he 
seized as he sprang from the boat; forgetting, in 
the excitement, to secure his boat, also; Moul- 
ton, grasping at roots and branches, made his 
way up the precipice in rapid pursuit. Ordi- 
narily, owing to his short fore legs, a bear will 
outrun a manin an uphill chase; while down- 
hill he is apt to stumble and lose ground. 

But in this instance the footing was bad for 
bruin, and before he had reached the summit his 
pursuer had seized him by the hind leg, and with 
Herculean strength hurled him down hill. It 
was an act without thought, done in the excite- 
mentofthemoment. The bear, brought to close 
quarters, having no way of escape, enraged at 
his fall, now became the assailant. 

Turning upon his foe, he made up the aclivity, 
apparently intent upon a close wrestle. As has 
been said, the General had his axe, but he knew 
very well that no blow aimed at the head of a 
bear, when cither of his fore legs is at liberty, 
ever reaches it. It is parried as quickly as light- 
ning. Moulton’s only resource, therefore, was 
some standing-place separated from his foe by 
a chasm. This table rock was at hand. He 
sprang for and reached it. The animal, blinded 
by rage, followed; but, as he attempted to span 
the fissure, both fore legs being occupied in the 
leap, Moulton’s axe did its work, and the bear 
rolled lifeless to the foot of the precipice.” 

“And what became of the boat?” asked a by- 
stander, who had been attentively listening to 
the countryman’s story. 

“That is a part of the narrative,” replied the 
latter, “‘which has no moral. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, however, that though boat, fish and 
lines had gone afloat, and the hunter was left 
alone for the night on the island, he came safely 
home the next day, bringing his spoils with 
him.” . 

—————or—__—_——. 
BOGUS MILK. 

Unpleasant facts are frequently coming to light 
about city milk. All reports, such as the follow- 
ing, agree in showing that as soon as it becomes 
a stock article in unprincipled trade, milk, like 
rum, grows dearer as it grows poorer: 

Real milk, without any water in it, says a 
New York city journal, is delivered at the rail- 
way stations by farmers in Orange and Dutchess 
counties, New York, at two cents per quart. The 
chalk-and-water modification of that milk as it 
appears on New York breakfast-tables is sold 
for ten cents per quart. We fancy that if con- 
sumers were consulted in the matter, they would 
unanimously prefer to dispense with the cost of 
manufacture altogether, and to pay their own 
water-tax as a separate item. 

Lendon does not seem to have any better luck 
thau New York in the milk question. Fifty-seven 
samples of milk were examined by the most 
trustworthy processes, and showed the following 
results: Only two samples came under the des- 
ignation “best unskimmed milk;” cight were 
possibly neither skimmed nor watered, but 
simply rather poor by nature—that is to say, 
poor as yielded by the cow; the remainder were 
either skimmed, or watered, or both. 

Ten were found to be totally skimmed and 
very largely watered, and no less than seven 
samples consisted of milk fifty per cent., water 
fifty per cent.,—milk and water half and half. 

ee eee 
TAKING OUT THE ROMANCE, 

Romantic young people are enthusiasts over 
the Highlands of Scotland. The region, it seems 
to them, is a kind of Paradise, which they long 
to visit The lakes, and glens, and mountains 
are consecrated by poetry and fiction. The ro- 
mance drops out when one visits it, and sees its 
every-day life. 

Some of the Highland villages, when you do 
see them, are as miserable a collection of hovels 
as could be found even in the west of Ireland. 
Dirt, squalor and nakedness are everywhere. 
You will scarcely see anywhere a woman who 
wears shoes and stockings. The children are all 
but naked. We saw, the other day, a big, raw- 
honed girl, fully fourteen years old, I should say, 
amusing herself with other children in the open 
air. The rain was pouring heavily. The girl 
had, apparently, no garments but a ragged frock 
with a very short skirt. Her legs and feet were 
bare, of course; but in that condition she was 
only like everybody else. Her poor little frock, 
however, was all torn from the neck to the waist; 
could hardly be said to have a body left to it, 
and her whole chest was as bare as her forehead 
to the pelting of the rain. 
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BOOKS. 


The near approach of the holidays brings to our 
table some excellent new books for the young, s0 
many, in fact, that we can notice each but briefly. 
| From Henry Hoyt we have, “Sunshine and Shadow 
| in Kattern’s Life,’ an English reprint containing 
| two excellent stories—one for boys and the other for 
| girls—upon home heroism and the dangers and ef- 
} fects of waywardness in a girl's character. We also 
| have from the same publishers an excellent book for 

girls entitled, ‘“JuliasReid,” illustrating the truth 
that they preach loudly and teach wisely who live 
well. 

From Lee & Shepard we have four sprightly 
books, packed in a box which looks much like a 
| cage, and which are called the “Little Canary Se- 
ries.” Little Canary is a charming child, who thinks 
other people say and do “unfunny” things, but never 
does any thing “unfunny” herself. A cow without 
a horn, is to hera “horn without a cow on it,” and 
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she has three friends whose adventures are told in 
three of the volumes, who, like herself, is never ‘‘un- 
funny.” ‘Dick Travers Abroad”’ is the general title 
of another series of four volumes written by Miss A. 
F. Samuels, following those pleasant books, the 
“Dick and Daisy Series.”’ 

The Children of Amity Court,’’ by Louise M. 
Thurston, is the fourth volume of the “Charlie Rob- 
erts Series,’ not yet completed. It continues the 
story of Charlie and Eva’s struggles and difficulties, 
and is lively and entertaining. 

A very rich volume is ‘Sunday Chats with Sensi- 
ble Children,” by Clara L. Marteaux, an elegantly 
bound and illustrated quarto of 256 pages. The se- 
lections chiefly relate to sacred history, and embrace 
such subjects as “Old Stories and Their Stories,” 
“Weapons of Ancient Times,” ‘“‘The Men of the 
Oaks,” “The Nile,” &c. Printed on toned paper, 
and a very suitable present for a child. 

“King Jollyboy’s Royal Story Book and the Royal 
Picture Alphabet,’’ with their curious colored illus- 
trations, are just the things to make the art of learn- 
ing to read a pleasant pastime, and nota task. The 
above are all published by Lee & Shepard. 

From Roberts Brothers we have ‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
bag” again, which comes round just in time for the 
holidays, and contains the excellent things that that 
delightful writer, Miss Alcott, has picked up during 
the last year, or during her tour abroad. The new 
yolume is entitled, ‘““Shawl-straps,” and tells us 
what a funny time a party of shawl-strappists had 
in Europe. 

“What Katie Did,” from the delightful pen of 
Susan Coolidge, author of many excellent newspaper 
stories, and the successful book entitled, ‘“The New 
Year’s Bargain,” is a domestic story giving a picture 
of child-life such as few writers have equalled. We 
predict that it will prove one of the successful books 
of the season.- 12mo. 274 pp. 

From H. B. Nius & Co., Troy, N. Y., we have a 
collection of sprightly stories from the well-known 
pen of Lynde Palmer, under the title of ‘Helps over 
Hard Places.” A book for boys. We have also 
received ‘‘Vick’s Floral Guide for 1878,”’ which is 
published quarterly, and is furnished at the merely 
nominal price of 25 centsa year. It is rich in the 
beauty and number of its illustrations, and full of 
valuable information to the florist. James Vick & 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
THE PARLOR ALCHEMIST. 


It may be safely asserted that chemistry, of all sci- 
ences, furnishes the most amusing recreations, and 
we are glad to note that chemical experiments this 
year are among the most popular recreative arts. 
The powers of the science are, indeed, to the uniniti- 
ated, absolutely magical, passing before the eye like a 
fairy scene, and producing the wonder-working trans- 
formations that romance used to attribute to the arts 
of the magician. Yet the vast and ever increasing 
number of brilliant experiments, which alike aston- | 
ish Aunt Margaret and little Charlie, are solely ef- | 
fected by the strange properties of different produc- 
tions of the earth. | 

We give a few chemical experiments, which we | 
hope will be interesting enough to induce our young | 
friends to pursue their inquiries into natural philos- 
ophy. 

To Change the Colors of Liquids by the new ‘“‘mag- 
ic” of chemistry is a very simple experiment, and 
when performed by a good talker, furnishes a very 
pleasing diversion. 

To produce a Fine Blue from Two Transparent Li- 
quids, dissolve a small crystal of nitrate of copper in 
a wine-glass of cold water, then pour into it a few 
drops of liquid ammonia. A deep blue is the result. 
Now to make this blue liquid colorless again, which 
is the most wonderful part of the experiment, pour 
into it a few drops of nitric acid. 

To Change a Red Sclution into Various Colors, boil 
a little cochineal in some water, and fill three wine- 
glasses with the infusion. To the first, adda few 
drops of the perchloride of tin; to the second, a so- 
lution of the bitartrate of potash, and to the third, 
asolution of common alum. The liquid in the first 
glass will be scarlet; in the second crimson; in the 
third purple. 

To make your experiments yet more astounding, 
now produce a liquor which wiil be crimson at the 
bottom, purple in the middle and green at the top. 
To accomplish this, fill a tall glass with water, col- 
ored with a tincture of common blue cabbage. Add 
some liquid ammonia at the top, which will produce 
astrong green tint, then pour some sulphuric acid 
through a tube to the bottom of the vessel. This 
will turn the liquid red. Stir the mixture gently 
with a glass rod, and it will become a purple, green 
or red, as one or other of these ingredients predomi- 
nates. The tincture of the cabbage may be obtained 
by simply boiling the leaves in water. 

To change a Red Rose or Flower to White, hold it 
over tia fumes of burning sulphur; to change it 
again to red, dip it into water. To produce Fire un- 
der Water, rut into an ale-glass of watera drachm 
of powdered chlorate of potash, and a drachm of 
phosphuret of lime; then pour, by means of a tube 
or thistle funnel which reaches to the bottom of the 
glass, three fluid drachms of strong sulphuric acid. 
Flashes of light will instantly dart from the surface, 
and a beautiful emerald green fire will illumine the 
bottom of the glass. 

To produce a Fire-batl in Water, put 1u*> the wa- 
ter a piece of potassium about the size of a pea. It 
will burn with a violet colored light. A dancing 
flame may be produced by dropping the potassi:m 
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THE WANDERING A BC. 


One day all the letters determined to roam, 

And sought a conveyance to take them from home. 

A mounted an Ass with an air of great pride; 

And Bin a Boat down the river did glide; 

Cran for a Cab and drove off full of glee; 

Whilst D on a Donkey rode after slowly ; 

E borrowed an Elephant, heavy and strong; 

And F ona Fox cantered gaily along; 

G on a Giraffe seem’d quite up in the sky; 

And JI on his Horse gave them all the go-by; 

J on an Ibis passed fleet as the wind, 

Leaving J’s old Jackass a long way behind; 

XK said, ‘‘I’m so light and so delicate, too, 

A Kitten will carry me all the way through ;”’ 

LZ bought a Lyon from the gardens in town; 

And Ma fine Monkey had also sent down; 

N on a Nanny-goat managed quite well, 

Though = said her rough coat had not quite a nice 
smell; 

O in an Omnibus seem’d most at his ease; 

And P had a Pony with two broken knees; 

¢ had not a nag, so astride on a Quail, 

He flew a long way with his face to its tail; 

Ron a Railway enjoyed a nice trip; 

Whilst S went 2 sail in Her Majesty’s Ship; 

T rode on a Tiger striped brown and white; 

And U ona Unicorn looked a fine sight; 

V a Velocipede worked rapidly ; 

And Won a Walrus back went to sea; 

X said, “It’s expensive to go far away, 

So at home Y and I together will stay ;’”’ 

Said Z, ‘You'll be dull if you do not go out, 

Look at me how I ride on my Zebra about.” 


a 
For the Companion. 


THE CHRISTMAS FAIR. 

“Born a King in Bethlehem, 

Gold I bring to crown Him again. 
King forever, ceasing never, 
Over us all to reign.” 

Ethel sang the sweet Christmas song over and 
over again, as she carefully laid the little gifts 
she had finished in a large green box. There 
was a watch-case for her father, a hanging cush- 
ion for her mother, a tippet for Charlie, a white 
rabbit for Bertie, and a large soft ball for Baby 
Bel. ; 

Ethel had made them all herself, with a little 
help from Aunt Katie, who lived close by. 





There was to be a Christmas Fair that evening 
at the hall, and Ethel was to send her presents 
down to be hung on the Christmas tree. So 
this morning she packed them in the green box, 
and Aunt Katie, who came in for a few minutes, 
smuggled it away under her waterproof. 

Ethel was avery happy little girl that day; 
happiest of all when evening came and the whole 
family started for the Fair. 

The hall was beautifully trimmed with ever- 
green, in wreaths, festoons and mottoes. 

A thick white curtain was stretched across 
one end of the hall, and Ethel wondered what 
was behind it, but no one could tell her. All 
the children Ethel knew were there, and a great 
many she had never seen before, and she had a 
fine time with them. They walked about, list- 
ening to the music, and enjoying all the beauti- 
ful sights around them. They spent their pen- 
nies at the toy-tables and the grab-bag, paid a 
visit to Rebecca at the well, and teased all their 
fathers and mothers for cakes and candy from 
the refreshment-room. 

The evening passed quickly, and Ethel had 
forgotten the great white curtain, when Mr. 
Hovey, the superintendent of the Sabbath school, 
called all the children to come forward. Then, 
with the help of some of the teachers, he placed 
the little ones directly in front of the curtain, 
and the larger ones back, w le the grown-up 
people gathered behind all. 

When all were ready, the curtain slowly rose, 
and what do you think Ethel and her little 
friends saw?” On a raised platform stood a lit- 
tle house—a real house, which would hold five 
or six children at once. The roof and sides were 
covered with evergreen, the door was shut; and 


}Man came out. 


in, for the two tiny windows were of ground 
glass. Beside the house stood a brilliantly light- 
ed Christmas tree, which slowly revolved, show- 
ing its green boughs heavily laden with gifts. 

The children drew long breaths of admiration, 
and one little fellow exclaimed, “O my dra- 
cious!”’ 

In a minute the door opened, and a little old 
He was no larger than a boy 
ten years old. He wore a white wig, green spec- 
tacles and a scarlet smoking-cap. His coat was 
short, showing his knee breeches, and on his 
slippers were large brass buckles. 

Tie seemed very much surprised to sec the chil- 
dren, and wiped his spectacles several times with 
a large red handkerchief. Then he exclaimed 
in a tone of astonishment,— 

“Why, what a lot of children! Where did 
they all come from? I guess I'll go and eall my 
wife!” 

So he went into the house, and presently re- 
turned with alittle old woman not so large as 
himself. She, too, had white hair, fastened back 
under a ruffled cap. She wore a queer, old-fash- 
ioned dress and a large apron. When she saw 
the children, she raised both hands and ex- 
claimed,— 

“Wal, I never!” repeating the words several 
times as she gazed around. 

‘Did you ever see such a sight?” asked the 
old man. 

“No—I—never—did!”’ said the old woman, 
slowly. 

“Where do you suppose they all came from?” | 
asked the old man. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” said the old woman. 
“They’re kinder pretty children, too,” said he, 





they might be good ones.”’ 

“Let’s give’em something,” said the old man. | 
“It’s Christmas Eve.” 

“So we will,” said the old woman. 

So they both bustled into the house, and soon 
came out carrying a basket full of presents be- 
tween them. As they set it down the old man 
said,— 

“fT see Mr. Hovey down there. 
I guess I'll ask him to help us.” 

So he put his hand up to his mouth, like a 
speaking-trumpet, and shouted, “Mr. Hovey!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” answered Mr. Hovey, as he 
came forward laughing. 

“Whose children are these?’ asked the old 
man. 

“Mine,” said Mr. Hovey. 

“Oho!” said the old man, “Then you know 
’em better than we do. We want you to help us 
give out these presents.” 

So the old man and his little wife gave the 
things in the basket to Mr. Hovey, one by one. 
Each gift had a name attached to it; and when 
Mr. Hovey read these names, the owners came 
forward to reccive their gifts. 

Ethel’s was alittle cluster of things tied to- 
gether—a new book, a work-basket and a bag of 
candy. 

She saw Charles’ tippet, Bertie’s rabbit, and 
the baby’s ball tied to their other gifts. 

Several times the little old lady went into the 
house, and returned with her apron full of 
things, and at last all the children were provided 
with presents. 

Suddenly the old man exclaimed, “There’s a 
lot of old folks over there!”’ pointing to the back 
of the hall. 

“Sure enough!” said the old lady. 

“Do you suppose they’d like any thing ?” asked 

e. 

“Of course,” said his wife. ‘They’re only 
children grown up. There’s enough for them 
on the tree.” 

So Mr. Hovey was called up, and amid much 
laughter and merry joking he distributed the 
gifts from the tree. 

Then Santa Claus and his wife bade their 
friends good-night, and disappeared in their lit- 
tle house. The curtain fell, and the children 
went home declaring it was the most beautiful 
Fair they had ever seen in all their lives. 

MIRIAM. 


I know him. 
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smiling at them. | 
“Yes,”’ said his wife; “and they look as if; 1 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. € 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My jirst is in hymn, but not in song. 
My second is in right, but not in wrong. 
My third is in mile, but not in yard. 
My fourth is in butter, but not in-lard. 
My Jifth is in old, but not in new. 
My sixth is in many, but not in few. 
Listen, now, for thus I show it, 
The whole is the name of an English poet. 
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oo 


RERBUS. 





A foreign power. L. G. 


3 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

. Sparkling humor. 2. A small quadruped. 
A wild race. 4. A number. 

5. 'To wait. 6. A foolish fellow. 

7. A reflected sound. 8. To go quickly. 

' 

The initials and finals read downward form the 

| names of two famous poets. o 


4. 
REBUS. 
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What musical tone is here represented ? 


5. 

EIGHT BURIED COUNTIES OF 

STATE. 
He is Mr. Berk’s hired man. 
I respect neither liars nor folks that steal. 
I met Frank Lindsey at the party. 
He placed the fruit on Mrs. Barn’s table. 
They have gone to New Hampshire. 
Abraham P. Dennison has sold his farm, 
My mistress expects company. 
The man who examined the debris told me. 


6. 


A NEW ENGLAND 


WORD SQUARE. 
2. A bird of prey. 
4. Mucous. 
5. Belief. 


1. Leaven. 
3. Repeated. 





A botanical fact. 


WILLY Wisp. 





Conundrums. 


What is it to be? Why, a verb. 

Why is the letter Y¥ likea young lady? Because 
it makes pa pay. 

What is the difference between an overcoat and a 
baby? An overcoat is what you wear (were), and a 
baby is what you was. 

Why is a screw in tight like a screwin loose? Be- 
cause it is in-secure. 

When is an army like a tuck in a lady’s ekirt? 
When it is hemmed in. 

In what way should the nations of Europe take 
the rooks as an example? Never to fight without 
caws. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Newport News, Grand, Goose, Wheeling, Knox, 
Land’s End, Yell, Man, Independence. 

2. Departed Days. 

8. Bean, eek, Pome Melon, Pear, Orange, Date, 
Lemon, Peas, Squash, Carrot, Apple, Quince, Cur- 
rant, Grapes, Pumpkin, Parsnips. 

4. Poison, Prison. 

6. Dore designs well. 

6. Salome, Tabi-aa, Elijah, Paul, Hosea, Eli, Na+ 
aman, STEPHEN. 
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FRIGHTENED ABOUT ONE’S SELF. 

A pleasant old story tells about a clock that stopped 
one night, in alarm at the thought of the number of 
times it must tick in a series of years. But on reflect- 
ing that it was obliged to tick only once each second, 
it concluded to take afresh start. Any body may 
well be alarmed at the wonderful structure of his 
own body, aud its many parts, any one of which, if 
disordered, may cause death: 

Supposing your age to be fifteen or thereabouts, 
we can figure you up to adot. You have 160 bones 
and 1,000 muscles, your heart is five inches in length 
and three inches in diameter; it beats 70 times a 
minute, 4,200 times an hour, 100,800 times a day, 
and 25,000,000 timesa year. At each beat a little over 
two ounces of blood is thrown out of it, and each day 
it throws out and discharges seven tons of this won- 
derful fluid. 

Your lungs will contain about a gallon of air, and 
you inhale 23,000 gallons a day. The aggregate sur- 
face of your lungs, supposing them to be spread out, 
exceeds 20,000 square inches. The weight of your 
brain is three pounds, when you become a man it 
will be eight ounces more. 

Your skin is composed of three layers, and varies 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The area of your skin is about 1,700 square 
inches, and you are subject to an atmospheric pres- 
sure of fifteen pounds to the square inch. Each 
square inch of your body contains 3,500 sweating- 
tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of which may be 
likened to a little drain-tile one-fourth of an inch 
long, making an aggregate length in the entire sur- 
face of your body of 201,155 feet, or a little ditch for 
the drainage of the body almost forty miles long. 

> 
CAN'T AFFORD A PAPER, 

People who feel too poor to take a paper have no 
idea how little it costs. The Rural New- Yorker tells 
of one of this sort who was well taken in. A farmer 
came into the publisher’s office one day and said: 


“Mr. Moore, I like your paper, but times are so | 


hi urd that I cannot pay for it. 

“Is that so, friend Jones? I’m very sorry to hear 
that you are so poor; if you areso hard run I will 
give you my paper.” 

“O no! Tean’t take it as a gift.” 

“Well, then, let’s see how we can fix it. 
chic ing I be ‘lieve.”” 

, afew; but they don’t bring any thing, hard- 


You raise 


y- 

“Don't they? Neither does my paper cost any 
thing, hardly. Now L havea proposition to make 
to you. CU will continue your paper, and when you 
go home you may select from your lot one chicken | 
and call her mine, Take goode ire of her, and bring 
me the proceeds, whether in eggs or chickens, and 
we will call it square.”’ 

* All right, Brother Moore,” and the fellow chue- 
kled at what he called a capital bargain. He kept 
the contract strictly, and at the end of the year 
found that he had paid four prices for his paper. He 
often tells the joke himself, and says he never had 
the face to say he was too poor to take a paper from 
that day. 

a 
A PERFORMING CAT, 

A laboring man in Providence, R. I., has a pet eat, 
of which he has made & first-class performer; by 
much pationce and kindness he has so disciplined 
puss, Whose name is Gib, that Gib has become a 
Pushing a cricket out in the room, at the 
word Gib walks “Up to it, sits upou his haunches, 
and puts his paws up, and drops his head with closed 
eyes as though engaged in prayer. At a word of 
command he becomes a pad » ‘at, stretches himself 
ont, and stirs not a hair, though called to, pulled 
about, and beset with all sorts of noe. At 
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| nal he jumps up and darts through a hoop covered 
with paper, a la circus. He is the pet of his master, 

and may be set down as the most knowing puss that 
| ever purred in Rhode Island, or that ever went wild 
over a fourpence-ha’penny’s worth of catnip on the 
“Providence plantations.”’ 


a oe 
NEGRO LOGIC, 


In Mr. John Heath’s family were old slaves, Cuff 
and Kate, and one Primus, of whom various anec- 
| dotes are related. Mr. Heath was fond of quizzing 
Primus, so asked him one day which was the heavier, 
a pound of lead or a pound of feathers. 
“A pound of lead,” said P rimus, promptly. 
a pound of lead is de heav iest,’ 
A laugh ensued at Primus’s expense. 
“Don’t you b’lieve it, massa? You go stick your | 


head in de fireplace and let Primus go a top de house | 


and drap a pound of fedders and a pound ob lead 
down the chimbly on your head; den see which is de 
heaviest.” 

a 


A RETORT. 

Ridicule of a personal peculiarity is miserable wit, 
and deserves a severe answer, and sometimes it gets 
it: 

A gentleman afflicted with remarkably long ears 
remark of a neighboring young man to another, 
which was by far too loudly expressed: The propri- 
etor of whe ears turned round thereat, and sharply 
said: “Sir, it is true my ears are very, large for a 
man, but yours are very small for an ass.” 

oom > 
MATCHES IN COFFEE. 

A few days since two peddlers stopped at a house 
near Alamo, Tenn., aud called for dinner. The wom- 
an at the house prepared them some food and a pot 
of coffee, and sat downand ate with them, The ped- 
lers ate the dinner, drank the coilve, and started off 
in their wagon, but shortly after both became sick 
and died. The woman, who also drank some of the 
coffee, died soon after. An examination showed 
that a box of matches had fallen into the coffee while 
it was being made, and that agg ag ve and other 
poisonous substances had made the draught trebly 
fatal. 

= > 


EVER IN MOTION, 


Astronomy reveals that there are no fixed or sta- 
tionary bodies in the unsurveyed regions of celestial 
space. Even the fixed stars, as they were once con- 
sidered, permanent landmarks in the heavens, are 
coursing with undefined rapidity in the train of 
countless globes of shining glory, ona circuit too 
distant to be followed even by human imagination 
in the boundless realms only know nto that God who 
controls the mighty whole. 





is a _ 
SUCKING EGGs, 

“You see, grandmamma, we perforate an aperture 
in the apex, and a corresponding aperture in the 
base; and by applying the egg to the lips, and forei- 
bly inhaling the breath, the shell is entirely dis- 
charged of its contents 

“Bless my soul,” cried the old lady, “‘what won- 
derful improvements they do make! Now, in my 

younger days, we just made a hole in each end and 
sucked.’ 





ameanendiee 
THREE 
A clever author 


KINDS OF MEN, 

says there are three kinds of men 
in the world, “The WILLs, the wWon’rs, and the 
cAn’rs.” The first eflect every thing, the next op- 
pose every thing, and the last fail in every thing. “I 
will” builds our railroads and steamboats; “I won’t 
don’t believe i in experiment and nonsense; while “I 
can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and commonly ends 
his days in the court of bankruptcy. 


— _— — 


Tue difference in natures was well illus trated the 
other day at adepot. ‘Two sisters met. “O, my dear 
siste r!” said one, exhaustedly, as they e smbrace “dl. 

“You've been eating onions,’ si aid the othe r, calmly 
and fearlessly. 








shoes made, The shop-keeper suggested that he 
might not live to wear them out, when the old man 
retorted that he commenced this one hundred years 
a good deal stronger than he did the last one. 


| “Jon, what is the past of see?” 
“Seen, sir.” 
|} “No, itis saw: recollect that.” 
| “Yes, sir. Then if a sea-tish swims by. me, it be- 
comes a saw-fish when it is past, and can’t be seen.” 
“You can go home, Jolin.’ 


A nuMOROvS writer says the safest way to disperse 
a crowd is to pump water onit. The cooling sense 
of the ridiculous such a course imparts is sure to re- 
store humor. 


saries, who laughed at the clubs of the police, and 
refused to yield to the rifles of the military, were at 
length dispersed by a rain shower. 


Sec. SEWARD says of the great wall of China, 
whic h he examined durin g his late trip to the East: 
“The great wall of China is the great wall of the 
world. It is forty feet high. The lower thirty feet 
is of hewn limestone or granite. Two modern 
| riages may pass each other on the summit. It h 











parapet throughout its whole length, with conveni- 
ent stair-eases, buttresses and 
| every quarter of a mite, and it runs, not by 
down hills and raising valley 
| crests of mountains and down through their gorges, 
| a distance of a thousand miles. 


cutting 





SEE TO IT, ifyou are ever troubled with Throat, Lung 
or Kidney difficulties, that you early test the virtues of 
the White Pine Compound. Com. 


Tue Way To Sark Monry 
weather of summer is a sore trial to the wives 
ers who have 
todo it with. There 

y, however poor, 


is no excuse, however, fora 
remaining long without 
, When the Improved Wilson is for sale so cheap, and 
*h easy terms. Let it be clearly understood that the 
| Wilson is in every respect a first-class machine, but being 

made by a company not in the great “Rin 
* ce, Which every one who needs a ms 
top iv. 


ny fami- 
a sewing ma- 
chine 


onsu 


itis soklata 
hine can af- 
Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, 
» and in 
Company 








Joston, 
all other citics in the United States. The 
Wat agents inc Com, 





j muiniry towns, 


“Course 


was seated in the stalls, and overheard the jocular | 


A MAN a hundred years old went to have a pair of | 


For instance, the Belfast rioters who | 
withstood the shillalahs and pistols of their adver- | 


but over the uneven | 


AND HkaALtTH —The hot | 
and mothe | 
a family to sew for and no sewing machine | 





| 


| 


Agents wanted to canvass every town. 
HEN 


upon order, Address RY T. 


on self improvement, 
marriage, stories 


work, dress, 


directions about growing flowers 
Tells them all about Bulbs, 
Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations. 
tiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 


each worth $ 
Premium List free. 


tinted; 
ent. 
Price, 50 cents 1 box. Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above {ree on receipt of stamp. 

Any News Stand or Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers 


WILL 





DEC. 26, 1872. 








FREE. SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Two exquisite § GOOD NIGHT. given to eve 
chromos (GOOD MORNING. Subscriber of 
THE LADIES FLORAL CABINET 
AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
Every number has five illustrations of flowers, gardens, 


hanging baskets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pic- 
tures of society 
for the Ladi 


» amusements, or household conveniences 





Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints 
manners, society, love, courtship, 


Ladies will be interested in its designs for household 

ashion, housekeeping, ete. 

Lovers will be especially delighted with its 

and window gardening. 

Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, 
Try it. The pret- 






lower 


Price $1 7 aay) Year, including two beautiful chromos, 
Agents Wanted. Getupactub. Send Sor 


Window Gardening —A new book superbly illustrated, 


devoted to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Win- 
dow Garden; has 250 engravings and 300 pages. 


Price $1 50. 


Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye- 


bright. a charming new book on flower and out-door gar- 
dening for Ladies. 


Price, 50 cents. 

Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet 
our own initial. Superb novelty. Handsome pres- 
Highly perfumed. Attractive chromo on each box. 


he Ladies’ 


IAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New Yor 








\ HO SUCCEED. 


In various ways while thousands try 

The means of life to multiply, 

Lut few there are who e’er succeed 

In getting everything they need. 

Some labor hard from day to day, 

Yet they receive so little pay 

They oft of their hard lot complain, 

-_ ask “How long shall this remain ?" 
But Boys can get at GEORGE FENNO'S, 

When they desire a “Suit of Clothe 3” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Strect. 








TOV Lt $x D WATSON AMATEUR 
LN PRINTING PRESSES tor aie ata great discount 
by S.1. PRAT ‘4 hee, Ma Iss 52- 








V THITE’S SPECIALTY for Dy-pepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHIi E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. f 


| OOK! F ifty elegantly p_brinted Address or 
4 Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Lé els, 
ete., at Lay ates, Send stamp for A. i FU ie 
LE R, Be 3, North Bridgewater 45—8t 






















IG y b) 
subscriptions for any paper or m 
the United States, For P pertiontars address C, 
DOCK, Ridgeway, N. 





GENTS WANTED for Great Firesot Uistory. Chicago, Bos- 

ton, N. York, London, ete. Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 

ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildings, Bank Vauits, Insurance, 
&c. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. //lustrated. Going like Hot 
Cakes. Ac idress Worthington, Dustin &C Co., Hartford, ch 


PRESENTS. PRESENTS. PRESENTS. 
Sent by mail or express. Sample of embossed Pictures 


(something mew) by mail, ‘5 cents. New lot landscape 
chromos, 

CHROMOS. CHROMOS. CHROMOS. 
51—It J. JAY GoU LD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





DR. EGGLESTON, 


The popular author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster”’ 
“The End of the World,”’ will write a 


NEW STORY 


and 





for Boys and Girls, commencing in January, 1873, 
and continuing through the year, in 

| THE SCHOLAR. 

there will be a new department, called Curious 


Things, and Prof. Peabody will write a series entitled 
| the Microscope Club. The Magazine will be enlarged 
to32 pages. 
| Send 10 cents for sample copy. Single subscriptions 


$120 per year. Clubs of 10 or more, 80 cents per year. 


——_—— Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


cow st 


Write for Large Illustrated Deseeigtive Price List to 
GREAT WESTERN Sc 
X 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 


, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 
Revolvers, Pistols, a of every kind, for men or 
Guns, $3 to $300. 
[ 8] 








i] 





at very low prices. Pistols, $1 


33e0w w26t 





THE SYBERIAN MYSTERY 
Sent free, together with a large box of beautiful and high- 
ly colored DISSECTED. PICTURES, for 50 cents. 
A famous and interesting game for either boy or girl, and 
makes 2 nice CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Also 
BLACK METAL WATCH CHAINS, 20 cents, 
and pretty STEEL WATCIL CHAINS, at 25 cents each. 
| Or, Twill send the whole of the above for 75 cents. 


garrisou-houses at | 


For standard goods this certainly is a remarkable offer, 
| Address orders to 
| §2—Itp 


$ 


Cc. S. HUNT, Harwich, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESS! 


A perfect Press at the right price. 
Business Men save expense and in- 
crease business by doing their own print- 
ing and advertising. For BOYS de- 
lightful, money making amusement, 
Send stamp for circulars of Press, Types, 
ete., and specimens of printing, to the Manufacturers, 

—4t 


KELSEY &  CO., , Meriden, ¢ Conn. 


Every collector needs 





STAMP New edition. 
it. Beautiful rare stamp given with 
COLLECTORS | each copy. Nearly 10,000 alre-dy 
| sor. By mail Ten Cents, Address 
GUIDE, AMERICAN Stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 
47-4 
ROWN'S TEETHING CORDIA 


FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT,/RELIABLE AND SAFE, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 








“Quite eclipses the more conservative peri- 
odicals of the day.”’—JLoston Journal, Mass. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of the 
Family. . 





betes GHTFUL ARTICLES BY OUR 
2S. 


LIFE AND ADVEN- 
ERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOVEL- 
IT H. AS Snort BAN IES IN EACH NU MBI t. 

tIS A COMPLETE LVIEW OF 


Wor L iD ‘oe LITERATURE, 
IT 1s x BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


IT CONT. rat 
ABLES 





PURE, 
{T HAS 
ISTS 





NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SUBSCRIBE, 


Price 35 Cents per Number. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. ........<00000- $4 PER YEAR. 





Send for Prospectus. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 


52—I1t NEW YORK. 











— 


Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
4) —v Cards, jc. Onewill do foru 
§\ whole family. Movable Type. Profituble, 
amusing and instructive for the young 
Jet Printer $1. Silvcr $1.25, with 
me Ink, Type und neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 606. 
Agents wanted. Gelding & Oe, 14 city a, Boston. 


GAMES, PUZZLES AND - NOVELTIES. 





















boy’s P hotographic Cabinet, $2 00 
Box of Chemical Magic, 1 00 
Divining Cards, with 27 Photographs, 1 00 
Marry my Thought, 50 
Happy ‘Thoughts, 50 
Where is It? An excellent trick, 50 
Scientific Experiments, 50 
Rhy coe and Reason for Every Season, 50 
The Mouse, 30 
The s’ Prophetic Ne le, 30 
Com ‘hangeable Che sters, 30 
Qurious, "Qu aint and Quizzical, 30 
The Delphic Oracle, 30 
hg Saas Slic 30 

he Siamese Puzzle, 30 
L augh While You Can, 3) 
Cupid’s Magic Cards, 30 
The Enchanted Tea Chest, 30 
Invisible Photographs, 25 
Magic Ferns, 25 
Japanese Curiosos, 25 





Snow- Flakes in Fire, 

Drawing Room L ih ehining 

Chinese Parlor Sights, 

Magic Lighters, 

The Little Modeller, 

The Vanishing Carte V isite, 

The Athenian Oracle, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 

on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPAN - 
22 Ann St. » New York. 52—2 


ee RONDE HDHD 
DARANHAA 


“CHILDRENS HOUR 


An Illustrated Ma ee for the little o ones. Edited by 
T.S.Artucr. $12 ear. Sample numbers 10 cents. 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 5l—it 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 


























Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send fora jceserigtive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
oe the various Agents’ addresses, to 

NJ Oo . WOO lp, Menutictanet, 

be Federal & 152 Kneeland-st 8, Bostor 


Mo suspension of Business on acoount of Firel 





